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Is lorated on the south bank of the Allegheny river, in the borough of Lawrenceville, two miles 
east of the old boundary of the city of Pittsburgh. The buildings were erected in 1814 by the govern- 
ment of the United States. It is handsomely situated in an inclosure of about thirty acres, on a 
g declivity, extending from the turnpike road to the Allegheny river. The lot is 
surrounded by a substantial stone wall. Within the armory are deposited several brass pieces of 
ordinance captured on the fields of Yorktown and Ticonderoga, also about four hundred large 
pieces, and eighty thousand stand of small arms, with large stores of ammunition, all in good order, 
It is from this place that all the southern and western 


Opposite to the arsenal, in the Allegheny 


| tiver, is Wainwright's Island, noted for being the place upon which George Washington and 
Washington was on his way home from Fort 
Le Beeuf, where he had been on a mission from the Governor of Virginia. This island is also 


known to be the theatre upon which some of the heroic exploits of the illustrious Sam Brady were 
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. and ready for use at a moment’s warning. 
. military posts are supplied with arms and equipage. 
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— Mr. Gist were cast away in the winter of 1753. 
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ON THE PL 





There. on that plain, from far of lands, 


There met two firm and fearless band 


A brighter light. They onward press’d 


To fields of glory and of rest 


They met; the heavy air was stirred; 

And far the sounds of strife were heard 
Their proud hearts burned; no fear was felt 
High dreams of fame around them dwelt; 


—$. >— 


High bursts of music, in whose tone 
There came no voice nor thoughts of home 


Mid that bright scene the hero sank, 


And the green sward his life-blood drank; 
While gently stealing o’er his frame, 
The grave’s deep rest and stillness crime 
} But hark ' upon tl ringing a 
' ° 
> 
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A deeper sound cahie floating there 

The dying warrior heard that sound 

Far rising o’er the storm around 

It was the shout—the song of victory 
Dark flashed the lightning from his eye, 
And o’er him swept the strong deep tide, 
The last free gush of earthly pride 


” 


“I die happy,” the last proud words were said, 


And to his rest he laid bis head 


Proud martial forms around him stood 

The setting sun poured his full flood 

Upon that scene. While o'er him streamed 
His country’s flag; and brightly gleamed 
Its still pure folds. Musie’s voice went by, 
And lit deep fires in each eye, 

While glory placed her starry wreath 


Upon that marble brow of death 
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LEAVES 


TORN FROM THE ROUGH LOG OF A NAVAL OFFICER 
ENGAGED IN THE FLORIDA WAR. 


“In life’s purple current hie hands are embrued, 
And bis eye-balls flash fire with the lightmings of rage, 
‘With the tears of the guiltless his feet are bedewed, 

. Ard his dagger is red with the blocd of oldaza, 
The place of his soul is the wild demon’s dwelling— 
Cn bis dark, sullen brow, thrones and spectres of Cain; 
And the grim fiends of hell, terrifically yelling, 
Urge his soul on to mudrer, and frenzy his brain.” 


THE CH 


It was a bright clear new-year’s eve when we 
hauled up our boats at Fort Dallas, in the mouth 
of the river Miami. en route for the everglades. I 
do not mean one of your northern winter even- 
ings, rendered clear by the intense frigidity of the 
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| other paces the deck of a gallant ship on the calm 
| Pacific, another is exposed to the burning sun, 
the feverish air, and sickening climate of the Afri- 
can coast, while many have sailed for that dread 
port, 


atmosphere, ornamented with glittering icicles | 


pendant from leafless branchess, and brightened | 
by the dazzling reflection of light upon snow, but 


I mean one where the moon and stars looked 
down on forests in the rich beauty of perennial 
greenness, on an earth covored over with flower- 
spangled verdure, teeming with luscious fruits, 
their mirror the limpid brook brilliantly sparkling 
under their gaze. 

Being about to start on a dangerous expedition, 
we determined to make the most of the last holl- 
day that we expected to celebrate ‘or a long time, 
one which many of us were doomed never again 
to see; and navy and army joined like brothers, 
as we were, in contributing to the general enjoy- 
went. The lively joke and cheerful song passed 
around with the brimming cups of punch, and 
many a distant friend was remembered in the full 
bumper, with tremulous lip and glistening eye, 
by lips that too soon were cold, and eyes that 
were but too early closed forever, filling to the, 
brim the cup of bitterness for those who had been | 
remembered in the merry toast. But no thoughts 
of sadness were amongst us then; no brow wore | 
the cloud of gloomy foreboding; gaiety and youth. | 
ful pleasure held undisputed sway over our buoy- 
ant hearts. Comrades! Friends! Brothers! ye 
who sat with me arouud that festive board, with 
warm gencrous hearts, true as the steel ye bore ; | 
where are ye now 1 Seattered to the four corners 


ot the earth : one cruises along Italia’s s! ore, alle 


Whence none e’er return to tell the tale, 
Or wonders seen beyond oblivion’s mirky veil. 


Having received and properly welcomed the 
infantile year, and decently interred the old one 
beneath a heap of emyty bottles, we closed our 
revel with the sailors’ toast, “sweet hearts and 
wives,” and adding nine hearty cheers, sprang 
into our boats, and long before the day dawned, 
had reached the Falls of Miami, which, after sun- 
dry capsizings among the lubberly mavines, pro- 
habl 
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owing in part to the excess of joy on the 
exhilirating occasion, we managed to pass. Soon 
after the sun made his appearance, mellowing the 
dark green of the tree tops, we entered the “ Pai- 


, , . . 
ha-okee,”’ or “ grass-water,” as it is termed by 


| the Indians ; an immense level sea of saw grass, 


covered with water from eighteen inches to four 
feet deep; extending in length about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and varying in breadth from thirty 
to seventy miles; occupying nearly one half of 
that portion of Florida lying below latitude 27 N. 
It receives the name, Everglades, from being cov- 
ered with an undying growth of ever-green grass, 
which rising about six fect from the surface of the 
water, and waving in the breeze, gives it at times 
the semblance of a vast green ocean. 


Its mono- 


tonous appearance is relieved here and there by 


groups of islands, which in some measure serve 


as landmarks to the navigator, as he pushes his 


way through the meandering channels, which 
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render this strange sea passable. For several days 
we had passed through the grassy water withovt 
meeting anything worthy of paiticular note, ex- 
cept occasional signs of the cunning and ever- 
watchful enemy, and had apparently arrived neai 
the centre of the glade, as neither the main-land 
or any islands were visible around us; nota speck 
in the green horizon to relieve the tiresome saie- 
ness of the prospect, except one tall palmetto tree, 
which stood alone like a solitary watch tower in 
a desert, rearing its leaf-crowned head, and branch- 
less trunk, far above the level of the plain. To- 
wards this point we had been slowly progressing 
since daylight, for old “ Mico,” our copper-color- 
ed guide, being quite perplexed and bewildered 
among the thousand labyrinthian turnings of the 
channel, desired to look from its elevated position 
for the main channel, which we had Jost in the 
Half an hour's 


twilight of the preceding evening. 


energetic labor brought us up to the “ lookout,” 
and the van-boat proceeding to the foot of the tree 
the rest lay upon their oars in the stream. Mico 
commenced ascending the tree, and while engaged 
in silent admiration of his eel-like maneuvers, as 
he was wrapping his limbs around the smooth 
bark of the tree, I observed his quick eye sudden- 
lv turn towards some evide:tly startling object, 
and the next instant he dropped from the tree as 
if shot through the heart. Speedily and noise- 
lessly the van approached the main party, and the 
word was given to * prepare for action,” while it 
was whispered from boat to boat that we were 
close in the Redmen’s wake. 

“The order, “ prepare for action,” although it 
consists but in a close exammination of ammuni- 
tion, shifting old flints for new ones, loosening 


the sword in its scabbard, and laying aside al! 
cumbrous clothing, ever brings a nervous scensa- 


tion over one, and being fond of watching th 
workings of human nature, [ have often observed 
its effect. Upon the old war-worn veteran tar, it 
would but cause an additional leaf of tobacco to 
the quid-distended cheek, a hitch of the trowsers, 
and a determined gravity of manner that seemed 
to say, 

“He holds no parley w:th unmanly fears, 

Where duty bids, ’tis there he steers.” 

The youngster’s more excitable nature would 
beam out-in the nervous flash of the ambitious 
eye, the slightly tremulous lip, the high heaving 
breast, and the fingers instinctively playing with 
the hilt of the ready sword. In some the cye 


would darken with sad anxiety, the pale forehead 





inferring busy thoughts of distant friends, who 
might dearly rue the approaching hour; of loved 
-nes whom that struggle might leave alone in the 
world’s chilness with ut a protector, while some 
therished gage de amour would be pressed to the 
For 
myself, I know, that a braided tress of dark silken 


heart; perhaps to feel its last thrcbbings. 


hair, which had been clasped around my wrist by 
a fairy hand, caused me to grasp my sword with 
double strength, and I knew that if 1 fell, the lov- 
ed giver would mourn me as a Spanish maiden 
should; not with weak childish tears, but silently 
and truly. 1 knew that she would feel a sad but 
lofty pride, in the thought that he, who had won 
her heart’s pure treasure, a sacred first-love, had 
lied sword in hand, his face to the foe, with her 
name, coupled with his country’s, on his dying 
lips, cherishing a hope that those who were doom- 
«don earth to part, would soon meet to be joined 
in eternal union, in a world 

‘Where pleasure’s rose immortal blows, 

And s-n and sorrow are no more. 

When a Spanish maiden weeps, her tears are 
the over-runnings of the fountain of joy ; when 
she mourns, that fountain is dry, and her grief 
leep, lasting, and all-absorbing. Like the tree or 
Jower that is deprived of nurturing moisture, she 
fades, withers, and dies. 

All being ready, headway was given to our 
boats, and the impitient crews sent them flying 
through the water, with a speed which soon re- 
moved a!l uncertainty as to the whereabouts of 
the * Esta Chattees.’ Making a sudden turn 
around a projecting point, we dashed into a broad 
lagoon, upon the surface of which, at about halfa 
mile’s distance, lay five Indian canoes, the occu- 
pants of which seemed deeply engaged in piseato- 
ial amusements. <A yell from them, echoed by 


three cheers from us, announced 


the mutual dis- 
covery, and instantly commenced the most ex- 
‘iting race that [ have ever witnessed. ‘The one 
party 


other by ambition; a burning desire to avenge 


urged on by fear of death or capture, the 


tallen comrades, and to do their part towards end- 
ing a war which had been to us not only dread- 
fully harassing, but fatal to nearly one-third of 
Out of 
che five officers who at first volunteered for this 


the original number vf our little band. 


arduous and hazardous service, Pepin, Woddell, 
| 


Sinith, Slacum and others, had already fallen; and 
the rifle ball, combined with fell disease, had left 
vut the skeleton of our gallant party. Our boa's 


having been under full headway when we were 
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first discovered by the fugitives, had fora moment) 
gained rapidly upon them, but after narrowing 
the distance down to about six hundred yards, the 
speed of both seemed nearly equal; some of our 


Y 
A 


slowest boats gradually dropping in the rear; 


theirs keeping in a body together. Mile after 
mile was rapidly passed over, without perceptible 
gain on either side, and though our hardy crews 
strained every muscle, till the bending oars made 
our light-built boats tremble from stem to stern, 
! 


4 


still the rippling waters danced in the sunlicht 


between us and the flying foe, as if mocking our 
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efforts. Occasionally the thrilling war-whoop | 


would rise loud above the splash of the paddl 


iGies | 

in the water, reminding us of scenes where the | 
ad , ” | 

same unearth!y music had pealed the death-knells | 
of brave and beloved companions. 


We now began slowly to 


YEren} 


pe 
riority of our Jong oars, which, troza 


ve the supe | 
he 7 {,,] 
having a ful- 


crum in the rowlocks 


ks of the boat, enabled our men 
to work with more ease than the Indians could 
with their short paddles, and in a loug race gave 
us a decided advantage. We tad sow gained 
sufficiently upon them to observe and distinguish 
their force. From each canoe the crimson-trimmed 
scalp-locks of three warriors waved tauntingly on 


the breeze, while the heads of several women and 


children peepe d cautiously over the low cunwales. 


Only three of our fleetest boats had been able to | 


keep in company, the rest being far in the rear, 


and there being in each of these four men and an} 


officer, we were egually matched : i. 2. Not count- 
ing the women, who sometimes fight like devils. 
Both parties now became pertectly silent, foi 


though the tug was still 


as , 
Kept up, it wa 


that the struggle could be delayed but for a mo- 
ment. Seeing our rapid gain upon them, the In- 
dians endeavoured to gain the bank of the lacoon 


‘ 1 = - — . 
where, in the ta | oTrass, then mode of fi rhtineg 


would have given them an advantage over us, bul 


in anticipation of this maneuver, we had spread 
our hoats at distances across the lacoon, and their 
sudden deviation from a right live not only dead-| 


ened their way, but threw thein right athwart the 


bows of the inner boat. They at once perceived 


that their chance was goiie, and that they must 


fight the “ big water-men,”’ as they termed us, on 


their favoriteelement. In an instant paddles were 


dropped, their rifles raised with the quickness o 


thought, and as rising from my seat I turned to 


ord rmy coxswain to run my boat long s 


side, his 
hearts warm blood spouted in uv y fice, and a 


burning sensation along my side showed how 


labout 
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narrowly I had escaped losing the number of my 
mess, for as I rose, the ball grazed my body, bear- 
ing death’s message to him, whom but an instant 
before was sheltered by my person. Their aim 
though quick was fatal to three of cur men, but 
now as we closed in within half pistol-shot, our 
turn commenced, and our muskets loaded with 
} 


large buck-shot, scon silenced them. The boats 


e ai ye 
having drifted in to the shore in the heat of the 
contest, the few survivors leaped into the glades, 


whither we as quickly pursued. [struck on a 


trail with one of my boat’s crew, and had not run 
over one hundred yards before 1 stumbled over 
the body of a child three or four years ojd, with a 
piece of buckskin wound so tightly around its 
throat as to produce strangulation, and its little 
head forced under the roots of a bunch of grass, 


whe 


r 
] Ail 


} 
minutes 


re it had been placed by the fly pare 


pare 


the mother, 


ne nt. 


fifteen we overtook 


who bore on her back another infant. As soon 
is she saw that escape was iim pe ssible, she calinly 
turned around, and without the least sign of fear 
oremotion visible on her dark countenatce, await- 


od our ; ce ee, ee Sp her b saa 
ed our approaeh, puacing herhnand on ner posom 


las a sign of submission. 
' 
| Finding her to be the only one on this trial, 
= returned to the boats, when we found that ail 
lthe party had come up, and calling all hands to 
muster, we compared notes. On inspection, we 
found that three of our crew wet Leds and ol 
the fifteen who were in the action, not one had 
lescaped untouched, althe hon were serlous!y 
njured, except the poor fellows whose’ miseries 
vere over. Fourteen of the warriors lay welter- 
ine around, and four women and three children 
| we re captured. Our guide learned from the pris- 
oners, that one warrlor and his squaw had es- 


, / 
caped. Hastily our forces were seattered thre uch 


ithe swamp In pursuit, but mm vain, and night 
lclosed over our unsuccessful eflorts. I ne Ww, 


through Mico, whom I used as my interpreter, in- 
quired of the woman who had destroyed her child, 


| : 7. [ ‘ 
| her reasons lor the dreadful act. Lier cold tearless 
| ; : ; 
lanswer was, that it cried, and she feared that the 


id 


|white warriors would hear it and catch her; a: 
e] 


lseeing the horror that I feit plainly depicted in i 
g } y ceT 


< 


‘ountenance, she added, by way of extenuati 
that with one she hoped to effect her escape, w 


t 
ala 


- 
> 


wo she knew that she could not. Among 


’ 


ther femal! 





e captives the same want of feelin, 
the same cold indifference and sullenness \ 
predominate. ‘Though the blood of their fathc rs, 
hnshands, and brothers, stained their cheeks, aud 
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was clotted on their garments, not a tear was 
shed to wash away the ruddy stain, not a sob was 
heard, or even a pent sigh was suffered to heave 
their bosoms. 
their irreparable loss, was the loosing of their long 
sign of 


Althouch 


7] 


black hair to the winds, the only outward : 
mourning used among the Seminoles. 
I had expected to find in them somewhat more of 


the delicacy and refinement so 


softer sex, I wondered not when I thought of the 
accumulated injuries and harrowing wrongs heap- 


ed on the heads of their ill-starred mise 
that 


“ Vengeance deep, brooding o’er the slain, 
Had lock’d the sc 


And burning pride, 


yurce of soiter woe; 
and high disdain, 


Forbade the ris 


We 


ing tear to flow.” 


now learned that the warrior 


chief, guide and warrior, among them. 


the war, he had been quite a favorite among the 


settlers and wreckers of the southern coast; be 
ing of an inquiring and ingenious mind, and i 
return for instructions in the manufacture of va 
rious little articles useful in his way of life, woul 


hunt and tish for them. He was noted for his ac 


tivity in all manly exercises ; his skill in the us 


of the rifle 


humor and kindness, seldgm found in one of his} 


tribe. About four months before the comm 





ment of hostilities, Chiee went on board the ec 


vernment light-ship, 


Carysfort reef, near Cape Flo ida. ‘This vess 


The only symbo! of their grief over 


peculiar to the] 


rab] , rara 
wie race, 


that had 


made his escape was “ Chiee,” a celebrated sub- 


and harpoon, and for a fund of good 
| 

vence.| iy, but a ball from 

ence-| “J . " 


stationed as a beacon o1 
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passed out of sight, Chiee was seen to rise in his 
tottering canoe and look back, seeming half de- 
termined to return, but finally he disappeared in 
the direction of the everglades. 

Long before the war, Walton had cultivated a 
small mons on Rey Largo, an 


about 


island situated 





five miles from the anchorage of his vessel] 


supply ui 


etables. 


for the purpose of 


A 


ig himself and crew 
Al 


| with fruits and veg though often warn- 


{ed by those who well knew the undying hatred 
i f , : , 
an injured savage, he still persisted in occa- 


sionally visiting this spot, in order to gather the 


fruits of his labor. Nearly half a year elapsed 


had comr 


the enemy were seen 


after hostilities nenced, and no signs of 
and the most 
that the 
and the main land 
1| deterred the Indians from maki 


ithem. One 


en Largo, 
timorous began to feel secure, thinking 


distance between the island 





? 
ng a descent upon 
morning about this period, Walton 


+ hy } it} \ . , 
left his ship, with two men to row the boat, and 


eded to the Janding. Jeaving the two men 


eee Se } i. 38 } 
Oo taxe care OF the boat, he walked up to the gar- 
’ 


,| den. which was five or six hundred yards from 


1} _— le TT ] aa i 
g-| the landin > place. Ile had barely ste; pp ed within 


| a wie es lth idee ; ; 
1} the inclosure, when Chiece sprang out from be- 
ack ne 3 ar ; 

.| hind a large mahogany tree, and in a tone of bitter 
ae ee 7) 
said, “ Me Chiee, Wa! 


and his de 


ithe ears of the 


{ 


ton; know Chiee, 


i] 


' 
| 
| ’ 
.} Mockery, 
A 
| 
| 


ay 1 7 i) e 
how, eh l moh-iike laugh sounded ih 


horror-struck man. He turned to 

Chice’s 
, and fell 

n| verish hands in the 


»)| Long cherished vengeance was satisfied, and the 


never-failling rifle 


,.| stopped his flight ige laved her fe- 
| 


annie’ torrent of his life. 


. ‘ ro os , wachead away hw the khiand r +h 

was commanded by Captain Walton, who resided | stain of insult washed away by the blood of the 
. r > ° im s od leary 
on board with his family. During Chice’s stay | tisuiter. 


on board, he in some manner oflen: 
Walton, who, in the momentary heat of passior 


enatched a rope 


him. In an instant his coal-black eve redden 
with anger, his keen knife glistened in the ai 
and for a second remained poised over the he 


4 


of his insulter, 
trembling 


but when death seemed to re 
ly upon its point, he turned, s 
c. 2 . ] sch on } 
his canoe, and pushed iroin th 


throwing back one look expressive of 


withering hate, upon the astonished commande 
and screaming in his rage, 
Walton.” 
the time or placc to fill the measure of his ve 
but the 


memory in burnrng characters, that only 


«“ Me sce you mor 
He knew 
geance ; insult was 
bloc 
An Indian forgets 
kindnesses or injuries. 


could efface. never 


s end from the deck, and strue!} 


wi} the other 
yrane in | 
prang into} 
e side of the ship, | 
deadly 
that then and there was not| ted, 
engraven on his 


either 
Several times ere he had 


At the crack of Chice’s rifle, the boatmen had 
),| pushed from 


the shore, but before they had gained 


boat ] 3,1 tram th heap) 
a hunered yards irom tae peach 


fifteen or twenty 
di painte d warriors rushed from the woody covert 
r,jand one man was instantly killed by their fire, 
being severcly wounded. ‘he wind 


st! blowing oil from the shore, the boat soon diriited 


out of the reach of their guns, and the wounded 


man escaped. ‘I'hree days after, a strong party 
| of wreckers collected, arme | themse.ves, and land- 
] 


r,) ed, to rescue the remains of poor Walton. They 


e,| found him scalped and his body horribly mutila- 
isiand of Mata- 
The grief of the 


and 


pourtrayed by so 


and conveyed it to “the 


n-| cumbe,”” where it was interred. 


widowed mother of three young, helpless, 
xd| fatherless children, cannot be 


cold a pen as mine. 





From this time on, Chiece’s name was the watch- 
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word of terror along the coast; his yell was the 
first to awaken the dreaming settler, who was 
startled from his quiet slumbers but to fall beneath 
the terrible chief’s knife into the jaws of death. 
His was the hand that plied the brand of destruc 
tion through the land, sending up the insense o! 
blued to his favorite goddess; and wherever his 
steps were directed, his course was marked by the 
Jurid glare and becon-smoke of consuming dwel- 
ling; his ear delighting in no sound but the 
shrieks and groans of the dying. His was the 
master-spirit that planned and excited the de- 
struction of Indian Key. He led on the murde- 
rous band at “ Harney’s massacre,” on the Co- 
loosahatchee, where eighteen poor fellows were 
slain in their sleep, while the pure folds of a flag 
of truce waved in the red gleam of the midnight 
attack. Once the friend, but now the deadliest 
foe of the whites, his knowledge of their habita- 
tions, customs and manners, enabled him to sweep 
the country. He was a man of gallantry too, in 
more than one sense of the word, for even now, 
when by accident we had crossed his trail, he was 
flying with a scanty band of adherents from the 
powerful party, and revengeful pursuit, of the 
chief, Chitte Emathla. He had gained the love 
of Sula, the favorite wife of that chieftain; and 
she yielding to his winning powers, was now 
eloping with him. He had not only to fear the 
anger of Chitte Emathla, but also the laws of his 
tribe ; for the crime which he committed is se- 
verely punished by the Indian penal code. Thus, 
by mere chance, was this adventurous savage 
thrown almost into our hands, but, by his cun- 
ning, was once more in temporary safety. On 
finding that the Indian and squaw who had 
escaped was Chiee and his stolen bride, we de- 
termined never to give up the pursuit till it was 
rewarded by success. Impatiently we counted 
the weary hours of the long night, awaiting the 
dawn of light, that would enable us to follow the 
trail. 

On the approach of the wished for day, we re- 
newed our search for signs that would serve to 


trace the fugitives. Old Mico was placed in one 


unintelligible, were to him plain as a well-beaten 
road. As fast as the men could push the boats 
through the heavy grass and water, we followed 
on in the dim track, turning and winding in every 
direction that Chiee’s cunning had deviscd to 
throw us off the track, but Mico was as good as 
a hound when once upon the scent, and no craft 
could throw him from it. ‘The old guide, who 
possessed all the prudence of the Indian, with but 
little courage, now stowed himself away in the 
head of the boat, from whence he would peer over 
the bows to point out the trail, which began to as- 
sume a freshness that betokened a certainty of 
our soon ending the chase. ‘The grass now lay 
bent into the water, which was muddy from the 
footsteps of the pur ued, and our anxiety increa- 
sed. We knew that Chiee would not become a 
willing prisoner, and expected that he would re- 
sist even to death, still his services as a guide to 
the haunts of his tribe were of such importance 
to us, that the strictest orders were given to take 
him alive. 

We moved on rapidly, and were closing up 
towards a small island, with but two or three trees 
upon it, where we expected to find the fugitives ; 
when right under the bows of the foremost boat a 
sudden scream was heard, and the woman rose 
from the grass before us. Her scream was echoed 
by the report of a rifle, and the bow oarsman of 
the foremost boat dropped. About two hundred 
yards from us stood Chiee erect, loading his rifle 
hastily, but as cool!y as if he were practising at a 
target. In a second, every man sprang from the 


boats and rushed towards him; one gallant fellow 


- 





la 


| (Searle) in advance of the rest. Chiee had re-load- 
jed his rifle when Searle was within fifteen or twen- 
| ty steps of him, and deliberately dropping on one 
| knee, he raised it to his eye. Searle instinctively 

turned his side towards the Indian, in order to ex- 
|pose the least possible surface to the deadly aim, 

and the bullet struck his arm, shattering the bone, 
‘and passing through his lungs came out on the 
opposite side—being of course fatal. At this 
|moment ten or twelve men were rushing upon 
| Chiee, who, flourishing his rifle above his head, 








of the lightest boats, and commenced taking a| aimed a blow at the foremost, which was warded 
wide circle around the late scene of action, cau-| off by the hand, as it descended with a force that 
tiously examining every blade of grass and bend-| completely crushed the fingers and small bones of 
ing flower. He had nearly finished his round, | the hand. 


By this time he was completely sur- 
when his usual taciturnity was broken by the 


rounded, and seized by as many as could get at 
single expression, “ Hiela!” as with extended | him, but even now, with a strength almost hercu- 
‘lean, he shook himself free, and attempted to 


| spring them, but it impossible, he pealed out his 


hand and eager eye he pointed out a few half 
bent blades of grades, which, though to me quite 


; 
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death-song in defiance. His eye gleamed with a 
light almost supernatural, as the triumphant song 
of past deeds broke from his lips. 


appropriately named “ Mud Island,” we held a 


Removing him to the island, which we most 


OAK TREE. 
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great warrior. Me kill ten white warriors. Me 


no ’fraid to die. You no hurt squaw ; give me 


plenty blanket, plenty whiskey. Me go. Me 
show white warrior plenty Esta Chatte’s. Me 


no more kill.” 


council, for the purpose of adopting the best meas- 


The bargain was made. He who had stood 


ures for coercing him into our wishes, as a guide. 
When asked to show us the haunts of the enemy, 





calmly gazing on death in his most hateful aspect, 
whom the terror of that vision could not move, 
he gave no answer but a look of scornful hatred. | gave way to the all powerful influence of pleading 
In order to try the effect of fear upon him, a rope | woman, and consented to preserve a life for her 
was now brought, and one end being fastened 'that he would sacrifice for honor. While he 
around his neck, the other was passed over the | spoke, there was a strange and almost devilish 
limb of a tree. Once more he was asked if he | 
would serve, and then he opened his lips, but only | 
to ask that the death of a warrior, not that of a 
doz, might be given him—that he might be shot. 
His request was sternly refused ; and he was told 
for the last time, to choose between the life of a 
traitor, or the death of a doz. He gave no an- 
swer—the rope was tightened—when for the first 
time I saw feeling exhibited in an Indian female, 
The woman, who till now had remained silent | 
and motionless, with her head bound in her lap, | 
sprang upon her feet, rushed towards him, and | 
with her arms thrown around his neck, the big | 
tears raining from her imploring eyes, uttered a_| 





glare in his eye, that his assumed calmness could 
not entirely veil, and this was well noted by our 
commander, who at once placed him under a 
strict guard, giving orders to shoot him down if he 
made the least attempt to escape. 

I cannot close this number without again allu- 
ding to the gallant and ill-fated Searle, who pre- 
ferred death to disobedience of orders; and rather 
chose to offer his life than commit a breach of 
discipline. With his musket he could easily have 
destroyed the Indian while he was re-loading his 
rifle ; but the orders were, to harm him not, and 
they were executed. The death of Searle was 
characteristic of his life : his last words were, “I’ve 
done my duty.” 





few low sweetened words in her own tongue, | 
with a manner that would have melted hearts of | 


The other man who was wounded by the “rst 


adamant, much more “the hearts of oak” that 
were present. 


breast with convulsive throbs of suffering, and 
then “ woman’s influence” prevailed. He spoke 
but a word, and she calmly sank to the earth in 


silence. He turned to the commaneer and ad- 


He sto:d for a moment, during | 
which conflicting feelings seemed to heave his! 


shot, was crippled for life, and is now a pensioned 
inmate of the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia. 

Thus, with the loss of one valuable life, and 
the services of another, was captured the terror of 
the southern coast, the arch-demon of the swarm 
that infested that portion of the territory of his 
gnidance.—More anon. 


dressed him in English, « Me, Chiee, big Indian, | 
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O did you not see, as you moved o’er the lea, 
And down by the river side, 

A lofty old oak, with the top branches broke, 
Its shade throwing over the tide. 

The watersall bright, in the clear moonlight, 
The roots of the old oak lave, 

As they. Swiltly pass on in their haste to be gone, 
To mix with the ocean wave. 

The waters reflect the old oak, decked 
With its clasping ivy bands, 

As in kingly pride it bends over the tide, 

1s 
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That rolls by the bank where it stan 
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The murmur ot bees in the neighb’ring trees, 
The trickling of streamlets clear, 

The warbling of birds, and the bleating of herds, 
Make melody pleasant to hear. 

And the odors of flowers from the vine cover’d bowers, 
Is borne on the gentle breeze, 

That ruffles the tide of the river wide, 
And sighs ‘md the leaves of the trees. 

I know you will own that the oak a’one 
Was the noblest tree you spied. 





The tulip is fair, but it may not compare 
With the ork by the river side 








THE SCENES WHICH 
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SUN BEHOLDS. 





Full many and varied are the scenes upon | 
: : ° . | 
which the sun has bent his piercing glence, as day | 
by day he pursues his unwearied course around | 


the mighty universe. The monarch’s lordly pal- | 
ace, the beggar’s humble cot, the festive hall, the! 


' 
solemn chamber of} 


} 
ie 


desolate field of battle, and t 
the dead, are all scanned by his searching rays. 
In the circle of fashion he has glittered. ‘There, 


lea < 
mA ¢ 


too, he has flitted li halo round the path of the | 


young, the gay. and the thoughtless. It has pen- 
etrated the crimson-curtains of the fashionable 
saloon, where all was mirth and gaicty—where 
the words of adulation dwelt on the lips of all, 
and where magnificence breathed on all around. 
It has played upon the lofty brow of some envied 
one, whom the wor/d calls honorable—who glides 


lly through the frequented 


ly throt ] 
But ah! it has followed that 


magnificently and prou¢ 
halls ef pleasure. 
gay votary to the secret haunts of a lone chamber, 
and has seen the quivering lip and the quaking 
form, as the thought of death stole in upon the 
soul; and seen the agonizing look of despair, as 


1yY 
Add 


he exclaimed in the bitterness of his agony, “ All 


is vanity, vanity.” It has penetrated the horrid 
casement of the miserable convict, as he sat list- 
There, ami 


j +} ‘Onnd 
lessly gazing on the gloom around. 
clanking chains, have its rays danced—there, up- 


on the cold damp walls, streams its mellow light, 
reminding the occupant of the lonely cell, of the 
bricht world without, while the “dim and shad- 
wing, enhances 


it has bent its 


memory’s 


owy past,” borne on Y, 
the loneliness of his situation. 
glancing rays upon the guilty head of the assassin, 
and seen the horrible writhings of grim despair, 
as the pale supplicating face of his murdered 
victim rose before him, despite of all eflorts to 
bury in oblivion the remembrance of the dark 
foul deed of crime. It has sailed oer the tops of 
the dark, dark forest, and peering among the clus- 
tering foliage, has seen the hidden lurking place 
of one, 

“Whose foreign garb and gloomy eye, 

Ana ch 


Bespeak 


eek of swarthy stain, 

him one who might have been 
A pirate on the main, 

Or bandit 
Of Cube 


on the far off hills 


2, or of Spain 


It has seen the homeless wanderer pine and 


roop on a distant shore. with no kind fond faee 


, longer—hottest. 


gently beaming upon him—no administering 
hand to support the aching head—no well-known 
voice singing in accents which he loves to hear, 
the lay of an earlier, happier time. It has gleamed 
through the open lattice of the peaceful cot, and 
seen dwelling through contentment and happiness. 
It has lingered upon the face of the kneeling sup- 
pliant, as with heartfelt devotion the prayer of a 
sincere and pious heart broke the stillness of the 
morning air. It has played upon the palid face 
of the dying, even while the cold sweat of death 
It has 
igs in the beautiful sunset 


stood fast and thick on the marble brow. 
1 


st orth its gleamir 


iot $ 
lichtine up vorceously t] pr ee Rese 

lighting up gorgeously the pathway of the spirit, 
It has 
shone, oh! how brilliantly, on the field of battle, 
th 
t 


It has shone there till white bleached bones 


as it ascended to the God who gave it. 
where the mangled body of the warrior and hero 
lay. 
in endless confusion were all that were left to tell, 
where fell the brave, the heroic and tne noble. It has 
peered among the orange grove of fair Italia, that 

“Cli 


Where not a tree but has some flower 


me of beauty rare, 


lo bud its perfume to the air. 


It has rested upon the mighty fabrics of classic 
Greece, and bathing its clear disk in fabled Helle’s 


road gla 


s pic 


stream, threw its | re o'er Grecian glory ; 


and now it still shines on, gilding the mausoleum 
of its former greatness. It has peeped into the 
vine-clad vallies of picturesque Switzerland, and 
thrown its reflected rays upon the mighty Alps, 


9 ° 


till its huge glaciers seemed a glittering crystal. 
[t has danced upon the deep blue waters of the 
glorious old ocean, till its huge waves rose like so 
many jeweled points, far o’er the boundless ex- 
panse. It has lingered upon the deep pines of our 
vestern forests, and seen the hardy pioneer plant- 
ing the homestead in the wilderness of beauty. 
Here, amid nature’s solitudes, do his beams linger 


And when “brown autumn,” 


{touching the foliage with a thousand shades, 


“ steals on apace,” ‘tis then the sun, shimmering 


‘through the “sere and yellow leaf,” loiters o’er 


this flood of golden beauty, till silent night asserts 
her quiet reign, then slowly sink in deepning glo- 
ry behind our western hills, till the dawn ofa new 
day shall call it forth from its hiding place. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 13 
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INFLUENCE. 


Bi MDI INST 
But truce w gs,and truce with constitutions, 
With blo sand revolutions ; 
Let majesty your first atten‘ion surmmon, 
And firstofall! the ma y of WOMEN. 
R 
Burns. 


Every age has its peculiarities. EXvery cen- 
tury its several great events of which it may be 
proud to boast. ‘Throuchout the long historical 
routine, ever and anon we are compelled to pause 
in our march, before the shades of some mighty 
corner-stone, Which forms a standard epoch in 
the winding journey 5 and before whose transcen- 
dant influence we bow in reverence with wonder 
and admiration. ‘There lies the broad plain which 
was once honored with the perilous achievements 
of some renowned hero. Here sleeps the fallen 
city, whose foundations were once hallowed by 
the wise precepts of a celebrated philosopher. 
And yonder stand the tottering wails of the aged 
Parthenon, which was often illuminated by the 
fires of Genius. 

As we wander from the source of empires to 
their height of imagined perfection, and scrutinize 
the ponderous struggles through which they have 
emerged from obscurity, we cannot fail but to 
perceive, that notwithstanding the unbounded en- 
thusiasm with which epochs marked by great 
events have been reverenced, yetin every country 
climate, and age, distinguished characteristics have 
existed common to the whole earth; and which 
all have confessed their weakness either to shun 
Thre us h- 


out every pulse either of civilization or barbarism, 


with dread, or admire with wonder. 


although often under the control of a diferent 
temperament, the effects of a common sensation 
to our natural susceptibilities are cleariy visible. 
And among the combined number which we 
readily recognise, perhaps none affords more cu- 
riosity and instruction, upon which to while away 
an hour of research, than the powerful influences 
which the richly capacitated, but more tender 
sex, are capable af exerting. 

Woman, coeval with Time itself, has ever been 
considéred an object of wonder and admiration. 
The grave metaphysician and philosopher has un- 
folded his analysis to the world by way of myriads 
of volumes; the more laudatory poets have ever 
been wont to strike their harps in singing her 


a) 


fascination and beauty, until the “ high-strung 
chords” have snapped asunder, and evinced their 
utter tunelessness; whilst the still more enthusi- 
astic artist has, with life-inspiring skill, imparted 
her living Ideal upon the siained canvass, or into 
the inanimate block of chilled marble; and yet 
the undertaking seems scarcely half completed. 
‘The world’s curiosity is far from being appeased ; 
and the prying speculator still demands further 
satisfaction, whilst nearly the entire field stands 
open for inspection. 

Many a disinterested and careless observer 
would, at first thought, perhaps, be ready to doubt 
the authenticity of this magic-controlling power; 
either on account of never having experienced its 
irretractible efiects, or that it is but briefly com- 
mented upon in general history. But the former 
is so palpable, that it needs only to be felt to be 
believed ; whilst the latter is so obvious, that its 


own eulogium is self-condemnatory. Fora plain 





reason why that histori have generally con- 
sumed their pages in magrifying the merits of 
0 the general neglect of the virtues of wo- 
yn and experience both teach us that 
if cannot be attributed to their not being useful, 
or of no consideration in regulating the affairs of 
life; but on the contrary. ‘The cause of their oc- 
pying so limited a space in the world's chroni- 
cles, can only be accounted for by the salutary 
consequences of their uninterrupted good council 
and advice ; which, whilst it generally moulds the 
sentiments of the domestic circle, not unfrequent- 
lv has counterpoised the balances wherein the fate 
of ermnpires have been suspended. But it is cruel 
injustice merely to search the Star Chamber, the 
cottage, the great public tribunal, or the private 
fireside, in order to be convinced of woman's in- 
fluence. In every branch of social, political, and 
even religious economy, may we realize the fact. 
And with these truths before us, are we not fully 
satisfied, that whilst man has the ascendency, 
(swaying the graphic pen of history as chronicler 


of his own deeds, he must naeds turn tell-tale 
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ESTERN 


upon the fairer portion of creation) in order to 


magnify himself with more facility, it would then 
be daring, absurd presumption, to record the ac- 
tions and merits of woman? Whether it be the 
capacity of a mother or sister, a dauchter or wile, 


each appropriately has her adapted power of go- 
vernment ; and each distinctively exerts, to some 
extent, a positive control, which taken collectively, 
constitutes one of the most powerful catapults to 
which society is subject. This effect then, origi- 
nating from a ccuse so simple, and being, in fact, 
ncthing more or less than the common experience 
of every day life, we are at once furnished with a 
sufficient reason for this universal historical neg- 
lect which tends to the derogation of the rights of 
woman. 

Ever since our first great ancestral mother Eve 
—whose very name is significantly prolific—we 
can satisfactorily trace back to their original 
source an innumerable host of ravaging evils, un- 
doubtedly springing from the 
canses—BEAUTY! 


The first thing which strikes our attention, and 


most lovely of all 


is the means of attracting us towards it, in view- 
ing an object for the first time, is its symmetrical 
proportioned external appearance. So.:.ctimes, it 
is true, we may be predisposed in its favor, and 
then without any reference to casual observation, 
an object may elicit our unbounded admiration 
instantly ; or an inveterate prejudice may have 
been already formed ; and, although favorably im- 
pressed, every effort to establish a pleasing opinion 


concerning it may prove unavailing. Though 


generally a superior opinion formed of any thing 
at first sight—the judgment being free from alli 
prejudice or predisposition—is entirely dependent 
upon its outward beauty ; and this again subject 


to change as intercourse or familiarity may de- 


termine. 

But particularly is this true in our views rela- 
tive to female character. At first clance we are 
either repulsed or attracted; and certainly the 
imperial criterion, consulted in every case, is 
1 iy 
i O 


such an extent is this application carried; and 


simply their comparative personal beauty. 
with such mechanical precision is this rule ob- 
served, that wherever we discover a deficiency of 
this prepossessing requisite to exist, we can read- 
ily perceive, as a common consequence of this 
effectual discrimination, a decided want of that 
social respect which enlightened female merit 


justly deserves. 
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sways her transcendent sceptre with boundless 
control, how vastly different looks the picture ! 
‘he glittering shrine with a chain of magic 
draws all around it, near and far. The proud 
victor, and the powerful monarch, alike with the 
despised subject and the fettered serf, bow down 
The 


North and the South are carefully rifled of their 


in adoratian with superstitious reverence ! 


choicest gifts for its adornment; whilst the East 
and the West ostensively vie in their magnifi- 
cent contributions towards its fanciful eimbellish- 
ment! The richest of Peruvian jewels, and the 
sparkling rubies trom the caverns of Golconda, 
are profusely lavished upon its dazzling and vo- 
luptuous altars ! 

In order to comprehend our position more 
clearly, or at least to establish its security, just 
glance for a moment at the belles of history ; and 
in so doing we must evidently admit that charms 
alone have accomplished wonders. 

Cleopatra, the celebrated Egyptian queen, was 
richly endowed with this invincible prerogative. 
Her beauty alone was sufficient to fetter the great 
Augustus, the bold but unfortunate Antony, and 
the proud but triumphing Caesar; but when com- 
bined with her fascinating wit, her lively vivacity 
and superior accomplishments, half the heads of 


solemn sage antiquity seemed to have been be- 
the 


capable of exerting. 


wildered by boundless influence she was 

Among the fair daughters of Abraham, beauty 
has likewise been enviously noted. Beside the 
resplendant charms of « Uriah’s beautcous wite,” 
which were so unfortunate as to turn the brain of 
the good king David; and the loveliness of the 
beautiful Esther, who happily found favor in the 
»yes of the Medo-Persian prince, many instances 
are adduced which firmly establish the ancient 
regime of this supereminent power even among 
the Hebrews. 

The beauty and talents of the Spanish Isabella 
of themselves were capable of commanding her 
unbounded respect in the warlike camp, or the 
stately Star-Chamber. And who does not pause 
to admire the miraculous success of the Austrian 
queen, Maria Theresa. On coming into power 
she was young and beautiful. By a slight mis- 
hap of government her subjects became displea- 
sed; her throne was threatened, and the authori- 
ty of the crown began to tremble. As a last al- 
ternative, she appealed personally for protection 


to the diet of Hungary. The eloquence pictured 


But where beauty prevails, and supremely lupon her bricht and dignified countenance in- 
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degrees becomes drawn aside, the true character 


Every sword! 
; 3 
suddenly leaped from its scabbard in her defence ;| 1s step by step developed, and finally wrapped in 
’ } 


stantly produced a desirable etfect. 
whilst the old hall echoed with the universal in-! the mantle of manhood, the deep-rooted precepts 
spiring shout of « Long live Maria Theresa, the | once imparted by the dutiful mother, are fully re- 
last but noblest scion of the louse of Presburg | vealed upon the grand theatre of human life. 
It was of her also, that the enterprising Frederick} The case of Coriolanus exemplifies this admirably. 
vas heard to remark, “I care not a fig | 3anished from Rome, he treachetously sought to 


but 


the Great 
The seven-hilled 
The 


The national influence of woman is also of iin | powerful thunders of the auzust forum were hurl- 


for her fleets and her armics; let the queen| desolate his native country. 


herself keep at a distance!” icity trembled at the victor’s approach. 
portance. Every nation toa greater or less ex-| ed against him; the most flattering embassi s 
tent is compelled to acknowledge this, though, knelt before him; the whole civil power solicited 
fain would all gladly purge their shoulders of} his mercy, but all to no purpose, until the prayers 
But why this aversion to a/ and tears of 


such an admission. his fond mother, aided by his wife 


principle positively wholesome in its operations, | and children, wrung from the conqueror’s quiver- 
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and incontrovertibly beneficial in its consequen-; 
ces 3 True, some might deem it effeminacy thus! 
to be under the domination of woman’s mere cas- 
ual influence ; yet perhaps the most palpable rea- 
son which can be urged, is simply because it is} 
capable of doing good, (a good reason for the| 


7 


world at large to reject it.) For the fact—as' 
plain as it is indispensible—must at once appear 
strikingly obvious to every observer; and that! 
only in proportion to the extent in which a nation | 
nationally recognizes and feels this innate autho- 
refinement 


rity of creation’s fairest portion, can 


and intelligence there exist, or happiness itselt 
find a resting place. 

The domestic cirele is, however, the sphere fo: 
woman. For this she appears peculiarly destined, 
"Tis here she delights to act 2 worthy part, and it 


is here she prides in moving with graceful majes- 


ty. 


harmonizing household globe revolves; assuming 


She is truly the mighty pinion on which the 


1 
the 


at once the guardianship of quict fireside, 
whilst her highest ambition runs not to sceptres 
crowns, or peering thrones, but is an object far! 
more lasting and price!ess; whilst she feels proud | 
to discharge, with commendable satisfaction, the | 
weighty responsibilities devolving upon a car ful | 
mother. 
If here successful in personating this character! 
to life their good is incalculable, and their power| 
heyond estimation. It is whilst here confined | 
within this happy play-ground of infancy, that a| 
tender tie is woven, which the most formidable| 
vicissitudes of life are se]dom capable of severing. | 
The kind admonition treasured up in the suscep-| 
tible bosom of the little prattler, remains there se- | 


curely locked, whilst life inspires its throbbing! 


functions, a mystery to every one save its careful 


keeper. But as he advances in years, the veil by 


| 
' 


ing lips the grateful confession—“ Mother, thou 
hast saved Rome, but ruined thy son !” 
Every female action unworthy of occupying : 


place in this sphere is unhesitatingly 


discarded 
with unqualified aversion. Hence the mind turns 
with horror from the shameful depravity of the 
wicked Tulia to the pleasing picture of Cornelia’s 
jewels, with every emotion of heartfelt pride. And 
also after contemplating the isolated fate of the 
vestal virgins, we cheerfully lift a new leaf in or- 
der to be conversant with the exemplary acts of 


the*morally good and matronly Augusta. 17 
fiendish persecutions of the “Bloody Mary” 
have long been smothered beneath the virtuous 
government of her amiable successor, the “ Vir. 
gin Queen.” ‘The victorious laurels have long 
shriveled, that once nodded in the path of the un- 
fortunate Maid of Orleans, whilst a blooming 
wreath of national gratitude yet hangs upon the 
sepulchre of the benevolent French 


hallowed 
mother—the Impress Josephine. 

it is, however, unnecessary that we travel the 
track of past ages in order to furnish proof to 
establish a fact which daily experience positively 
confirms. Woman now occupies a higher ond 
brighter sphere than she did in days of Chivalry. 
Her time has been devoted to improvement; and 
such has been the progress of intclMgence and re- 
finement in our own country, that even every vil- 
lage can boast of more female beauty and talent 
than ever graced the banquets of the Cesars, or 
honored the gala-days of glorious Greece. 

When we reflect a moment upon the insignif- 
cant estimate once placed upon female merit, and 
how deep they once were inundated in the bot- 
tomless gulf of human degradation, it is almost 
We 


now may sneer at the neglected inmates of the 


incredible to believe the powerful change. 
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lordly Harem ; we may proudly scorn the enthu- 
siasm of the knight’s “ Lady love,” for the delu- 
sion has vanished, and woman looks down with 


dignified contempt upon her past history—an an- | 


gelic being redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled 
happy. As with 


the Chinese, it may ostimate her a fit companion 


Public opinion can do much. 


YOUTH’'S 


They come upon us in this lire, 


Like some sweet song of Eden bird, 
Till every feeble nerve grows stror 

And thoughts in mystic cells are stir 
Not with such music, as the heart 

Oft finds discordant as ‘tis fleet, 
But long enchanting melod 


a 


Cc 


That e’en the faintest note is swee 


See how, beside yon midnight lamp, 
O’er books the youth will tireless pore, 


Ol 





Culling, from many a musty pi 
The startling depths of wisdorn’s lore 
Nightly with pa’e and blanched cheek, 
tle cons the thoughts of every page. 
Communes with mighty men of old, 
And lives the life of every age 
The present has no charms for lim; 
“he future on jus pathway gleams 
Its siren voice his slumbers haunt. 


And whispers blandly in his dreams 
The brightness of the unattained, 
Nerves him to labor through the vow 


A vision of perspective f 


A hope of glory for his ! 


treasure in thy heart these hopes, 


Oh! 
That as the grateful dew are given; 
Their music-tones are not of earti 


They are the priceless boon of heaven! 


Lady, take back thy golden mu 
ft is to me a useless thing; 


For J can neither pawn or sell |! 


MRAR,Y 


ot 


MAGAZINE « 


|for the brute; or, as become by refinement, she 
| may securely rest upon the heights of mortal per- 
feciion, reverenced and adored; but rather than 
approximate either extreme, may it preserve fe- 
‘male worth as too valuable, and female merit as 
‘too precious ever to slumber in the arms of lux- 


tury, or tremble upon the threshold of vile disgrace- 





>. 
HOPES. 
YEMO 
nonsom tormy coast, 
r the wave-tossed bark to land, 
» would gladly plough the sea, 
Or in some hostile climate strand. 
The visions of our earlv life, 
Flit o’er the mind with gorgeous light ; 
They tloat around us mid the day, 
And cheer us thro’ the live-long night 
S1il! pointing to some distant goal, 
We there direct our glance. 
And plant our standard on the height, 
To be unawed by no misehance 
An ideal spirit cuards our way, 
And sirews our path with flowers ; 
Its whispered accents fire the soul, 
And nerve anew all active powers 
| south wind blows a balmier gale 
The sun refl a brighter ray ; 
\ god-| ke vigor stirs the blood, 
And laureled triumph loads the way 
iy liastened swectness fills the heart 
\\ uty’s stre t dearest spe!l 
Their volee. in vesper orisons, 
Like mellow lute st s. soltly swe 
They have a re Caz y ric 
4 les nthe = 
_ 1 w aie nes of earth, 
put ite tne gr ‘ 1Leo1 } ts from heave t 
a 
And woe that I should live to tell ut 
\ The chain that bound us twain is brolen ; 
Nhen take. « take again. thy token 
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THE 


NTLINE 


BY NED Bt 


CARNIVAL 





SEASON. 


A WESTERN SAILOR 


- ¥ ; , ; 
After cruising among the islands till we were 


nearly out of provisions and water, we bore up 


e ? . . i 
for Havana; where we arrived a few days before | 


the commencement of “the 


Carnival season.” 
The site of this city was selected, in the year 
1511, by Don Diego Velasquez, whose great mi- 
litary talent was evinced by the judgment of his 
selection, and the extensive fortifications which he 
placed around the naturally well defended place 
The entrance of the harbor is narrow, but as you 
advance, it opens and forms one of the most ea- 
pacious and secure sea-ports in the world. As 
you enter from the sea, on the left hand, the 
Moro Castle rises in stu 


nendous rand . 
penaous grandeur to the 


height of two hundred feet, on the summit of 


a 


which stands a beacon light, that is visible at the 
distance of thirty miles from the land. 
castle is excavated from, and built in and upon a 
large mass of rock that overhangs the narrow 


inlet. From a thousand port-holes the black- 


muzzled guns frown upon the passing vesse! 


‘> 


ready to sink and destroy. On the right, the 


long range of water batteries on the 


ab 


” 


« Punta, 
stretch a meandering line of half a mile in leneth, 


i 


from the embrasures of which guns bear on 


every point. Proceeding up the harbor, you per- 
ceive the town on the same side, lying upon a 
plain, inclosed with turreted walls and a deep 
ditch. It is built mostly of stone and brick; the 


i 


houses high and the streets ex 





narrow. 
The town is completely overlooked by surround- 
ing hills, which are crowned with garrisoned for- 


tifications, and could, in case of a revolt or insur- 


short time batter 


rection, in a 


city to the ground. On the left of the harbor is 


« Casa Blemca,” a kind of suburban village. well 


known as the landing and fitting-out place of 


Guineamen, in times gone by, when 
were permitted to exist. Even now, at times, 
the low hull, taunt and rakish spars of some 
Baltimore-built clipper, would loom up among 
the heavily rigged mezchantmen ; and though os- 
tensibly fitting out for a peaceable voyage, the 
experienced eye could find plenty of room for 
suspicion as to her destination. Farther along, 


in the distance, beautiful country seats rise from 


.| on the quay of the arsenal. 


This | 


al 


| the green rolling country, among groups of lofty 
palm trees and groves of yellow oranges. 
After coming to anchor and exchanging the 


customary 


salutes, we trimmed up the old craft, 


putting her into look-at-able order; and then 
| 


} those who could be spared from duty, prepared 


| for a cruise on shore. We were soon rigged in 


our best dunnage and stepping into a boat, landed 
e. « What course shall 


: ‘ . 
we steer! was the fi 


st question; one which 
was soon setticd among us in a way peculiar to 
stiff-necked Republicans. With all our hatred 
for monarchial institutions and regal pageantry, 


| our first idea and wish, when we visit a foreign 
land, is to gaze upon titled nobility and its dwel- 
| 


ling places; to pay the homage of gaping won- 


i der at the footstool of aristocracy. The Govern- 
| or's palace was the first place that our feelings 
| intimated as worthy of our particular inspection, 
land thither we went. We found it a large, dark, 
gloomy looking stone building, fronting on a 
beautifully ornamented square, in which were 
numerous walks for the evening promenade, 
shaded in the centre of 


over by green trees; 


which a bubbling fountain threw its cooling mu- 


sic on the ear. At each of the massive gates of 


the palace, neatly dressed soldiers stood with 


burnished arms as sentinels; while around, and 
in the court, mounted lancers sat upon their beau- 


tiful Andalusian chargers, their bright pennons 
plaving with the breeze, as they awaited the call 
to duty. On approaching 


the main entrance we 
(ficer, who, on my making 


nown our wishes, politely 


y escorted us through 
the accessible parts of the building. Though 

1nificent in the extreme, it wore a cold chil- 
ling aspect, that to me did not seem to promise so 
much real comfort to the lordly indweller as 
would the 


trellised cottage embedded in the 


flowery beauty of the distant hill-side. IT must 
acknowledge that the demon envy rose and 


kicked at my heart’s portals as [ looked through 
the lofty, arches | apartments, carved. cilded, and 
adorned with rich paintings, and all that art or 
wealth could lavish; but still, memory would 


paint a brighter picture of happy scenes passed 
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in my six feet by four stateroom aboard ship. 
After we had fully satisfied our republican curi- 
osity, we took leave of our polite guide and left. 
My love of the realities of historical romance, 
now prompted me to visit the cathedral, where 
are deposited the remains of that noble and illus- 
trious adventurer who first dared to stretch boldly 
across an unknown and much dreaded sea, in 
search of the undying fame which he at last 


gained. On applying to the Bishop, a permit 


was readily granted, and under the guidance of 


one of the holy fathers, we were conducted to 
the place where rested all that was mortal of Co- 


lumbus. In a niche in the wall, near the altar, 


stood an urn of marble, containing another of 


silver, inside of which, one of gold held the sa- 
The 


shackles which were thrown around his manly 


cred dust of the discoverer of America. 
limbs by the brutal Bovadilla, when he was sent 
back to Spain in 1499, under charges of miscon- 
duct, were preserved with sacred respect, and 
with a Toledo blade that had been worn by him, 
were shown tous. It is generally supposed that 
Columbus was sent home in irons, by order of 
his sovereigns, but this was not the case. 
} 


LITER 





After | 


ARY MAGAZINEs 


erew in obedience, till his glorious desires were 
How strangely fickle is fate; but how 
A lesson 


attained. 
much more so is the gratitude of man. 
of encouragement was also given here to young 
aspirants for fame. ‘Though he was disgracefully 
manacled and vilely oppressed; though he has 
passed away from earth, his body returning to 
its native dust, still his revered name lives, and 
will live, through eternity ; inscribed in immortal 
characters by his own hand, on the diamond 
tower of fame, burning a bright light to illumine 
the pages of historical memory. 

With our hearts awe-touched and meditative, 
we turned away lingeringly from. this object of 
thrilling interest. Hiring a volante, we drove out 
to the “ Paseo del Tacon.” This favorite resort of 
the gay and beautiful, is situated about a mile 
outside of the city gates, and was finished under 
the superintendence of the celebrated governor 


whose name it bears. It is an immense garden 


| . . 
|or park, filled with every kind of tree, flower and 


shrub that will thrive in a tropical clime. It is 
laid out in beautiful walks, which meander 
through spicy groves and grassy meadows, now 


over a delicate bridge, that passes a mimic cas- 


his enemies, conspiring to ruin him, had reported | cade. which leaps sparkling from artificial rocks ; 


him to the king, Bovadilla was sent as a com lnow along the verge of a star-reflecting pool, in 


missioner to investigate his conduct; and, in/which the playful gold fish darts to and fro; and 
case he was found to be guilty of the acts charged |then among air-cooling fountains, springing from 
against him, to depose him from his command.| beautiful marble figures. When fatigued, you 
But when he arrived, almost without the shadow | can find “some cool sequestered grot,”” where you 
of a trial, he threw him into chains and sent him! can enjoy the luxury of repose. Art never ijmi- 
back to his country a prisoner. He died in 1526, ‘tated nature better than here, and never was na- 
and in 1790, his remains were removed with | ture more fully and elegantly ornamented with 
great pomp and ceremony, from Seville to Haz | fairy forms—black speaking eyes, smile-dimpled 
vana; where they have ever since been preserved | cheeks, and tempting lips that would have made 
as sacred relics in the church. What a lesson ‘on angel sin (if sin there be in kissing), than in 
was taught us by this interesting sight. How /|the evening promenade in this lovely spot. After 
touchingly those rusted manacles spoke of the | strolling about among scenes that reminded me 
ingratitude of frailman. One day the idol of his|of nothing but the Elysian fields, as described by 
king and nation; a palace for his residence; the|the classic poet, till we tired of their very rich- 
whole world seeking new ways to do him honor;|ness, my companions returned on board the 
admiring monarchs his companions; luxury and | ship, I proceeded to deliver several letters of 


boundless wealth his attendants. ‘The next, a/introdnetion to some Spanish acquaintances ot a 





fettered slave in the dampness of a dungeon; the | friend, who had kindly supplied me with these 


crime-blackened felon his only company; the 
coarse prison fare his nourishment; his attend- 
ants, squalid poverty and and_heart-wringing 
misery. ‘There, among prison vermin, in the 
depths of wretchedness, Jay the Conqueror of a 
nation’s superstitious fear and prejudice, the 
leading star of his age; him, who in his solitary 





passports to society. 

I was received as I expected, with all the pro- 
verbially generous hospitality of the Spanish 
nation; every thing in their houses being placed 
at my disposal, and many promises made by the 
fair Senoritas to make me happy during my stay 


in the city. After passing a delightful evening, 


. majesty, had held a panic-stricken, mutinous|shortened by touching ballads, sung in the most 
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musical of ali languages, to the accompaniment much the greater half of the afore-inentioned 
of the dulcet-toned guitar, I made my excuses | state-room; where 1 was soon lost in the sweet 
and retired; first accepting an invitation to visit | entanglements of a dream of laughing, black- 
the “ Plaza dei Torres” in the morning, to witness | eyed damse!s, musical waterfalls, and _perplex- 
a bull-fight, and anothtr in the evening, to a mas- 


ing masks; there, for the night, dear readers, you 
querade at “ I] teatro grande.” It was near “that| must leave me. When I wake up I'll resume my 
| 
! 


witching hour when grave yards yawn, &c.”| 


| yarn, “ wind and weather permitting.” 


hd 


when I reached the ship, and with a well-pleased | Pittsburgh, Jan. 1844. 
heart, stowed myself away in a cot that occupied | 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


BY MISS JANE GREY. 


Bright summer, how we miss her smile, in all our w alks | To make belles’ gay feathers stream, like penons from @ 
and ways— mast. 


Her cloudless skies of loveliness, and long Bright sunny | The tune he whistles in her ear, is incense to her pride; 








days. While he howls a gush of anguish to the ragged wretch 
The litle ragged urchin played beneath the shady trees; beside. 
The blind old beggar bared his brow to meet the welcome | I cannot love old winter, for he whistles thro’ the panes, 
breeze. And makes the window shiver, and her blood chill in her 
Oh! tell us not of winter, with his cheerful fireside mirth. veins 
Think of the dreary hevel with its cold and cheerless | While toiling by her scanty fire, to gain her children bread. 
hearth, He doubles all her cares upon her poor defenceless head. 
Where age and helpless infancy are shivering with cold; | Thou, Lord! who rul’st his raging, as he sweeps from shore 
And manhood bows beneath a weight of wo and want un- to shore, 
told. h! moderate his bitterness ; think of thy houveless poor; 
The rich may praise the frosty king, when “ firelightdances | Think of the utter wretchedness which thousa: ds daily 
high,” feel ; 
And costly walls and draperies shut out his angry sky: And ope thy beunteous hand for good, lest they be poor 
But the poor must love sweet summer, with her kindly and steal. 
breath for all; Dispose the hearts of those whom thou hast loaded with thy 
Who warms alike the cabin and the rich man’s stately good, 
hall. To think no luxury their ow#y, till all have warmh and 
We do not love old winter, with his blessings for the few, | food. 


Bright summer sheds her gifts on all, as freely as her! And shorten thon the old king's reign, at best ‘tis long and 
- - { 
dew. drear; 


We do not Jove old winter, when he rides his merry blast, | And hasten back bright summer, the republic of the year. 


} 


LINES TO A SISTER BEFORE MARRIAGE. 





BY J. P. I. 





Farewell, Sister! I have loved thee— And if it were not for sorrow, 

Oh! how tervent, fond and deep! We would never feel our bliss. 

But ariother’s arm must guard thee, And that other world of pleasure, 
And a watch around thee keep. Borrows all its joy from this. 

What is friendship—what is feeling-— | Farewell, Sister! I must leave thee; 
But the hourded love of years, Fate and fortune bid us part; 
Gushing like a living fountain But, remember, thou art ever 

From the well of human tears? Shrined within this aching heart. 








THE 


In the North American Indian we find much y 
to excite our interest: his whole life is a scene of 
constant adventure. Fictitious remance and tales 
of unreal life, however thrilling they may be, 
scarcely equal the tragical scenes which are fre- 
quently acted out in the western forests. In him, 
too, we behold the very personification of free- 
dom. He roams o’er the broad western prairies 


He 


{( it by 


emphaticaily the “lord of all he surveys.” 
feels none of those restraints which are 
men in a civilized state ; none of those arbitrary 
rules which, in enlightened communities, contro! 
the dress, the actions, and even the thoughts and 
opinions of individuals. He takes from the boun- 
tiful gifis of Providence, by which he is surround- 
ed, sufficient to supply his wants; end for these 
blessings, thanks the Great Spirit in a far more 
rational manner than many who boast of superior 
civilization and knowledge. And besides, there 
is a striking originality in his character, which 


does not fail to interest us. The method which 


he takes to illustrate his ideas, and the figures 
which he employs for that purpose, are beautiful 
in the extreme. An example of this I heard from 
an old man, a pioneer of the west. The tract of 
country where he located himself, although it had 
been purchased by the government, was still in 
possession of its native inhabitants; and before 
they removed, with several of the tribe he formed 
an acquaintance, particularly with the aged chief. 
In an excursion one day, in pursuit of game, the 
white settler, after following up for some tim 
the course of a small river, came at lengt.. tou 
place where the somewhat extensive strips of bot- 
tom land, which lay on both sides of the river, 
were terminated by steep banks, which here came 
together, forming a rocky precipice, down which 
the river came, dashing from rock to rock, dividing 
into many parts among the crags and then uniting 
again, until, at last, with a grand leap, it plunged 
into the abyss below. As he approached he per- 
ceived the Indian chief, before spoken of, sitting 
upon a moss-covered rock, very near the edge of 
the water, intently gazing upon something direct- 


ly over the falls. He approached, but the Indian 


INDIAN. 


took not the slightest notice of him for some time, 
but at length pointing to the limb of a dead tree 
which hung directly over the falls, and calling the 
white man’s attention to the drops of water which 
continually fell therefrom, he said, “ Poor Indian 
no like to leave these hunting grounds; he would 
But no matter, he soon go to the fair hunt- 
See 


that drop on the limb—first small, grow large, it 


Stay. 


ing grounds. ‘The Great Spirit soon call. 


tremble, then fall, and where it was is another, so 


+ 1] 
Wilh @li. 
.n Indian sat on that mossy seat, 
And upwa 
The 


And the misty spray obscured the sky; 


rd was turned his eye; 


} 


roaring cataract Cashed at his feet. 


But he heeds not these, to him they’re nought, 
For deeply he 


scems to be wrapt in thought. 


? 


d gaily display 


The 


The rainbow tints o 


rays of the sun d 
“azure and gold, 
There in the midst of the wreathing spray, 
But not even this did he seem to behold; 


a savage he stl 


Wis a sage, 
And far higher thoughts did his soul engage 
dunaione } 
He neve i t fron lore of books, 
. ; 
l ‘ S 
, , 
Ye ( looks, 
Sitting th cals s le 
A sono » for nature he’s ta it 
" ‘ a oateg 
1 uch lea 1g for < is sought 
’ 
i ne | ¢ u e:' com SS( 1 around, 
y 
2s | ( ] roer 
> 
j et i 1 lerings nd, 
\' Mh eh} rs } ’ 
Vnich s aes iar and near the rocky snore: 
all ¢ . 
ali Of iis ne appears lo see 
ii 9 
Is the bar } fthat 
S tne varren lind of nat iiieiess tree 


But look and you'll see what attracts his view, 

A crystal drop is hanging there; 
And glistening, looks like a drop of dew, 

But ’tis formed from the surrounding misty air; 
It hangs trembling awhile o’er the silvery wave 


Then drops, and is lost in its liquid grave. 


A lesson from this the savage draws, 
A lesson which all must learn ; 
He sees it accords with nature’s laws, 
That all whence they sprung must return. 
Thus the simplest things of nature al! tend 
To instruct his dark mind, and speak of his end 
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trembled on the sweeping breeze. 


SA N D Y B A L LIE, 


A TALE OF THE 


OLDEN TIME. 


BY UISTORICUS, 


The niorning after the inauspicious defeat of 
Braddock, was gloomy and fearful, notwithstand- 
ing nature was robed in her most exquisite ap- | 
parel. Upon the blood-stained plain, the wounded 
and the dead were strewed. Deep, piercing 
groans, uttered by many a dying mortal’s tongue, 
Many yet 
lingered in the most dreadful agony, praying 


loudly, deeply for relief—death was welcome to 


spread a curtain over their increasing and insup- 


portable woes and sufferings. ‘The dead and dy- | 
ing!—what a picture! And when we reflect | 


that all was produced through the misguided | 


conduct of one vain self-sufficient man, the scene | 
is still more detestable in contemplation. No act 


ean erase the impression which it indites upon 


the tablet of the mind; nor can atonement wipe 
out the stain which the deep wrongs of the in- 
jured present. 

The spot on which the battle was decided pre- 
sented an extensive plain, beautiful indeed, and 
favorably adapted to the purpose for which it has 
been so long celebrated—the defeat of Braddock. 


Bordering this tract, thick underbrush grew clus- 


teringly. creating a covert for the wily Indian, | 
who delighted in the ambush; and the adjacent | 
ravine protected them from discovery as they 
warily advance? to the onslaught. 

Scarcely had the thrilling echoes of the con-| 
querors’ shouts disturbed the dreadful silence 
consequent on the din of battle, than did the im- 
pious hand of the sacrilegious victor grasp at the 


spoils of the vanquished. The treasures of the 


army and all the implements of war, were seized | 
as the reward of bloody conquest ; and becoming | 
satisfied with their booty, the blood-crimsoned | 
field was deserted, and those who yet survived, | 


and unable to assist themselves, were left 


“To perish on the bed of honor.” 
Few, who unfortunately fell, ever were enabled 


to regain their feet to repel the demands of na- | 


ture—liunger and thirst. The friends on whom | 


they culled were distant; the reeking axe of the 


6 








foeman was not uplifted t» ease them for ever 
from their accumulating miseries. 

Distant from where the greater portion of the 
dead and dying were strewed, and in a hidden 
recess, prostrated upon the earth, was one of 
those who had partaken but too deeply in the 
horrid events of the conflict—wounded, pale and 
bleeding, and miserable was he, and at intervals 
he would raise his right hand toward heaven, as 
if imploring assistance; but the boon he so earn- 
éstly craved, was not imparted to quell his de- 
sires. 

« A wee drap o’ water, a wee drap o’ water!” 
was the first exclamation the poor fellow uttered, 
and would have continued, but he was too much 
exhausted. After a brief silence, he opened his 
eyes, and though he was extremely weak from 
the loss of blood, and torturing pains racked his 
very soul, upon his brow the stamp of resolution 


| was portrayed, and in his sunken eyes a gleam of 


rising firmness seemed to linger, which told that 
even all his pains were insufficient to curb his 
proud spirit. Suddenly, and as if impressed with 
the deep power of magic, he started to his feet, 
and glanced boldly around him. Before him he 
beheld his comrades—many dead, and some yet 


lingering on the confines of eternity. His thoughts 


were wild and wandering, his words grew incohe- 
rent, his head was confused, and he must shortly 
have fallen had he not caught hold of a sapling to 
sustain his trembling frame. His clothes were 
saturated with his blood, which had streamed from 
his several wounds, and yet it found vent from 
his lacerated body. As he stood, memory re- 
turned, and with it his pains: his countenance 
assumed a death-like hue, his ashy lips quivered 
with enthusiasm, as in his mind he conjured up 
his past joys, which were now blasted—destroyed. 

«Ana's gane! Death whar ar’ ye?” sighed 
the heart-broken Scotchman. “ Na, na,” con- 
tinued he, brightening in countenance, “T’ll na 
ca’ on death yet; but dreadfu’ is my pain. Na, 


Sandy, never let *t be said that ye wad think o’ 
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the cowering haverels killing ye.” 
styled himself, seemed much better after thus 
venting his feelings, and stepping back, he found 
himself strong enough to stand without assist- 
ance. 

Whilst he yet stood, he perceived an Indian 
advancing towards him, but who was so intent 
upon the spoils which lay scattered over the field, 
that Sandy stood unobserved. The fire which 
burns in the veins of a true-hearted Scotchman, 
was aroused to the highest possible pitch when 
he perceived the heartless savage severing the 
scalp from the head of a dead soldier. The glan- 
cing eyes of the Scotchman still kindled with 
rage, arising from the intensity of the feelings 
pervading his bosom; his lips quivered, his hands 
were clenched as if the weapon of death was in 
his now firm grasp: the wounds which previous- 
ly gave him such excessive pain, were no longer 
felt; his manifest strength combined to prompt 
him to repel the inhuman creature whose hand 
was depriving the dead of that ornament, which 
in life yields such pleasure. Sandy placed his 
hand upon his head to assure himself that his own 
cranium remained unmolested ; and satisfied of 
its safety, he drew his herculean person to its full 
height. And now, imbued with increased reso- 
lution, determined to wrest from the Indian the 
trophy which he had torn from one, who no 
longer a foe, slept the deep sleep of death. 

“Yeimp o’ Nick, an’ wad yer han’ dare do 
sic a deed ?—’ Tis done! an’ if this arm’ weak an’ 


~ 


Sandy, as he; ment, and he stood erect. 


LITKRARY MAGAZINE.» 


The first natural im- 
pulse was, to grasp his tomahawk ; he poised it 
carefully in his right hand; then, with giant’s 
force, he hurled the instrument at the head of his 
opponent. ,Sandy perceived his peril, and dashed 
himself to the earth: he rose unhurt, and with a 
single bound reached the red man’s side, and clas- 





ped him firmly in his brawny arms. Unused to 
such a mode of warfare the savage was soon over- 
powered and prostrated on the green sward, 
whilst the foot of Sandy trod upon the neck of 
the fallen foeman. 

“The Scotchman’s hug war nae sae gude as 
ye might ken; an’ now I think, if Braddock had 
nae used the guns, and made ye fight in this way, 
the battle wad never been yer ain, and mony that 
ar’ dead war now alive to laugh at ye!” 

“ Ugh, ugh, negoostow!” 1] fear, was the only 
l articulate sound emanating from the lips of the 
savage, 

“Ha, ha! nae goose toc!” cried Ballie; * by 
my sang, an’ its nae a goose’s toc, ‘twill save ye 
now, ye ugly crawlin’ crouchie cuif. “I'wad ha’e 
been tellin’ yer clan fu’ mony a groat if ye war 
amang them, or jinkin’ alang wi’ some brazen 
hizzee to hunt for the hurchean that ye feed yer- 
sel’s wi’.” 

During the time Sandy was bestowing his 
choicest epithets on the prostrate Indian, that 
poor creature Jay gasping for breath, and well 


nigh dead; then, as if to cap aclimax on the 








scene, the foot of the highlander pressed firmer 


a’ frae blude as "tis, will try thy mettle, whether] on the neck of his victim; a brief space had only 


ye can stand against a man that never trembled| intervened, and all evidences of life had departed 


yet when danger led the van.” 

The daring Scotchman sprang forward, and 
unseen by the savage, advanced closely , and 
with a well-directed blow, the Indian fell sprawl- 
ing to the earth. 

“ Ha, ha! ye skulkin’ imp, tak’ that, an’ that ;” 
and as he pronounced each word, a blow was the 
impressive accompaniment, considerably disti- 
guring the already hideous face of the savage. 
Taken thus by surprise, the warrior was for a 
time wholly unable to defend himself from the 
many unerring blows of his Scottish antagonist. 
Presently his savage nature leapt from its dor- 
mancy ; his keen, dark eye flashed with the glare 
of a demon’s—his forest-born prowess returning, 
erased that momentary sense of fear which had 
fairly prostrated his energy, and exerting himself 


to the extreme tenor of his superior strength, 


| from the Indian’s body. Scarce was he dead, 


jthan did Sandy begin to equip himself with the 
jdress and weapons of the Indian, and, with the 
| exception of the features, he presented every ex- 
| ternal appearance of an aborigine of the Western 
| world. 

| « Weel, hang me but the dress is na’ sve very 


|unbecomin’ as I wad hae tho't;” and Sandy 
viewed himself from top to toe, seemingly de- 
lighted with this envious acquisition to his manly 
person; and brandishing the scalping-knife me- 
nacingly, he swore to extirpate the red-man for 
his bloody acts. Having secured the tomahawk 
which had been aimed against his life, he strut- 
| ted to and fro in awkward pride, satisfied that he 
would not yield superiority to the proudest In- 
dian brave who roamed the forest, and that any 





one manifesting hostility would share but an un- 


fureed the stalwart Scotchman from him a mo-) equal chance. 
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SANDY 


Fully equipped, our heroic Scotchman left the 
spot, and hastened to gain a neighboring stream 
to satiate his burning thirst; this done, he began 
his lonesome journey through the deep forest, 
pursuing an easterly direction, fully buoyed with 
the pleasing and consolatory hope that he would 
shortly happen on some cabin, or perhaps a set- 
tlement. For two tedious days he wandered so- 
litary and alone, without a cheering voice to 
lighten the burden of cares which mingled in his 
susceptible bosom. Often times his heart failed 
to sustain sufficient energy to impel him forward, 
and almost subdued with unceasing labor, he was 
ready to die. But, fortunately for poor Sandy, 
this was transitory, and summoning that never- 
failing sense of perseverance which animates the 
most forlorn, he was enabled to continue his jour- 
ney. On the morning of the third day, he dis- 
coveredin advance a sma!] cabin; to this he bent 
his steps, and at the door encountered the pro- 
prietor. Overjoyed to behold the face of a friend- 
ly being, the settler invited Sandy ‘to enter 
the cabin, which welcome request was complied 
with, 

Numerous interrogatories were proposed, to 
all of which Sandy replied; consuming the in- 
terim with relations of incidents allied more close- 
ly with his career, and on this point he fondly 
loved to linger, not only because it displayed his 
own bravery, when in a predicament, but aptly 
gave birth to feelings of the deepest interest in 
his bosom. ‘The warm smiles of hospitality 
erected him, and the kind manner of those who 
had generously invited him to share their bounty 
and friendship, imbued him with perceptions of 
gratitude, too deep for expression, and too wel- 
come to impart no impression of the favor on his 
frank mind. Ever open to acts of kindness si- 


inilar to this, his heart swelled with inexpressible 


joy, and he longed to unfold lis pent-up feelings. 


This cabin was situated far from any settle- 
ment, and on the road which Braddock had ad- 
vanced, consequently was much more exposed to 
the depredations of the Indians than otherwise ; 
hence the kind reeeption of our hero. 

Those who long resided nigh to the Indians’ 
hunting grounds, knew full well the horrid 
crimes which swayed the mind and nerved the 
arm of the warrior. Few who live now are fully 
aware of the many distressing calamities which 
it was often the hard fate of the early borderer to 
share from the devastating ravages of the Indians, 


who, unchecked in their unholy work, perpetsz-’ 
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ted outrages revolting to humanity ; and which, 
when contemplated—when reflection intruded 
where recently the most hellish desires predomi- 
nated—the heart of the blood-stained warrior re- 
volted, his iron-like arm relaxed its firm retention 
of the weapon of death, his bosom thrilled with 
kindling emotion, yet a fresh cause would pro- 
duce similar crimes. Thus the thoughts, when 
in pursuit, were inflexible—unalterable as to the 
consummation of the design: but the deed once 
enacted, slight perceptions of remorse might in- 
tervene, and, for a space truly brief, would the 
curse of the red-man remain untulfilled. 

Sandy had now spent a week beneath the roof 
of the hospitable settler, and his wounds nearly 
healed, he concluded to resume his journey to- 
ward Philadelphia. ‘The kind-hearted settler and 
his amiable wife expressed the deepest marks of 
sorrow when our hero stated his determination ; 
and, in return, many a teat sparkled in the eyes 
of the Scotchman, whilst he pressed the hands of 
those with whom he had sojourned. 

“My frien’s, ye need na’ think it hard o’ 
me for leavin’, ye now, but I must awa’; there 
are mony bright eyes longin’ for a sight o’ 
me, an’ my mither’s heart will be glad again 
when she beholds her Sandy; they canna’ tell 
whither I’m alive or na’, an’ it wad be ower un- 
kind in me to keep them gloomin’ an’ frettin’ for 
their fancied loss.” Sandy’s heart was too full to 
say more, and he hung his head down upon his 
troubled bosom and wept. 

«True, true ;’” responded the settler, and he 
too felt that many an anxious thought was ha- 
zarded for him—how many a cheek grew pale as 
imagination presented his inanimate body to their 
gaze—dead, perhaps, through want, or had fallen 
by the axe of the Indian. 

« Farewel]! I canna’ longer tarry wi’ ye, but 
never, While my Scottish heart beats, will I for- 
get yer kindness.” 

“ God speed you on your perilous journey,” 
said the well meaning settler, and whilst he 
spoke, fresh tears dimmed his eyes. Sandy’s too 
were filled, and he sighed deeply. His bosom 
burning with anxiety—so desirous was he to be- 
hold his friend, and the scenes of his past youth. 

Other words passed between them, and Sandy 
started on his way. 

In our next number we shall finish our sketch, 
and we hope the reader will be pleased with the 
laughable, yet adventurous career of Sandy B allie 














BIOGRAPHY OF 


A BACHELOR. 





BY N. W. WilITE. 





To write a disquisition on the moral, civil, re- 
ligious, or political condition of mankind ; picture 
forth the imageries of nature ; or even pass through 
the trying ordeal of an autobiography, is com- 
parative pastime to writing, (we will quote, for 
once, Walker’s Big Dictionary !) “ an historical 
account of the lives of particular men.” And 
then, as the acme of all earthly troubles and 
grievances, to seat oneself composedly beside one’s 
pleasant, little baize-covered table, with the fixed 
design to pen an “historical account of”’—a 
Bachelor! An old Bachelor! Ugh! 


grown nervous in the mere contemplation. Again 


We have 


and again the tip of the pen must be improved, 
and as often thrust to the bottom of our diminutive 
stone inkstand, from whence it is drawn, bearing 
copious portions of the liquid; each time leaving 
us stoically poring over our caption, with nothing 
more effected, than another capacious blue stain 
added to the innumerable ones that have located 
themselves in quadrantal line, on that profaned 
baize, at the right of our M.S. Ugh! 
seems to be an antipathy even in our fire to our 
meditations, for it has almost expired ; and this is 
a day we would be very loath to be left in such 
a predicament. ‘The little pet we keep in our 
room, has contrived by some means to open the 
door, and is gone. We ‘uve upset our ink twice; 
destroyed half a score of quills, in the vain en- 
deavor to get a good pen; the pin in our co lar 
has put us in agony several times; our fire is 
gone clean out ; and our constant companion, the 
pet, has eloped unceremoniously. Well, we do 
not believe in omens, or we would throw away 
pen and paper, for fear of the summary vengeance 
of the god of all good old bachelors. 

But it is not our design to burlesque this class 
of society ; for while we accede that the majority 


of them are crusty and unsociable, we know of 


some who are decidedly exceptions. And yet the 
public indignation is so strong against them, that 
we are apprehensive of being lynched before we 
get done, for adulatory remarks, or unnecessary 
and unmerited commendation. 

Biography of a Bachelor! Verily this is an 
awkward undertaking ; and verily, verily, the per- 


sonage is a strange, mysterious, wrlukeable kind 
of a being! 

David Sampson (but that is not the appellation 
he in common received ; for he is such an agree- 


able urbane soul, that we have, from long and in- 





' 
There 


timate intercourse, displaced his original for the 
more sociable sobriquet, Uncle David) is one of 
the finest yeoman of our quiet little neighborhood. 
When I say fine, the inference I wish drawn is, 
that his habits and disposition are in the superla- 
tive degree—good, and absolutely above all inju- 
rious impeachment. Withal, he is what we call 
an old bachelor ! The corporeal construction of 
our friend is something—aye, considerable—less 
than that of the Epicurean Joseph Lancaster, of 
yore, one of our best statesmen; and yet would 
reckon a greater admeasurement than the long, 
lean, and Jank. I have several examples before 


me, but lest any should deem it an unjust prefer- 





ence, I will even cite none—unless, indeed, it bo 
/ my very esteemed and honored “ Mr. Simon Long, 


Esq.,” of whom I gave you a portrait somewhere 


in the third volume of this Magazine. Suffice it 
to say, that Uncle David is a moderaly corpuleni, 
| bald-headed, grey-eyed, red-faced, good-natured, 
| convivial, noble-hearted gentleman bachelor; the 


little hair, slightly silvered, which clings tena- 


ciously to the sides of his head, plainly disclosing 
| his age—two score and ten years. He is the very 
identical individual that is needed in, and could 
not be spared from, our vicinity. Inheriting a 
small patrimonial farm, the which is nicely im- 
proved, and tilled by a judicious and assiduous 


hand, he is ever to be found at his plough, in the 


harvest field, or attendant on some assemblage of 


youthful folks. No difference of what character 
the meeting is—whether church, singing school, 
political caucus, weekly meeting of our Lyceum, 
pic-nic, or social party, Uncle David is sure to be 
there, smiling and laughing, and rubbing his 
But then he is never 
He will 


be there at an early hour; but he comes methodi- 


hands in an ectacy of joy. 


a boisterous member on such occasions. 


ically, places his buggy or sleigh (for he is the 
rightful owner of all such vehicles for recreation) 


in a manner that at once displays his system ; 
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enters amongst us personally, seats himself stern- | 


ly but smilingly, and is at once ready for a theo- 


logical, philosophical, metaphysical, political, or | 


common-place confab; or to participate in the 
jovialty of the evening. He will not, it is true, 
engage in many of our simple country amuse- 
ments, but he will sit by and look on, and is the 


first to applaud an expert act, or laugh at a ludi- 
with ineffable glee. Oh! we all love Uncle David 


hearth, seemingly the more kind sociable in him, 
as it is contrary to the repulsive feelings and dis- 
positions of most of his sort, we all think what 
an irreparable loss to us would it be were he to 
pass from among us. There he will sit for hours 


with us, discussing the topics of the day ; occa- | 


ironical puns on our youthful mishaps; but yet 


all done in sucha gentle and unimpassioned way, 


that not a soul could take umbrage at aught he 


THE 


LLife animates and cheers the droap 





"> 
Nature puts on her livid hue, and decks 
Herself with garlands beautiful and bright. 
The welkin rings around with joyous songs, 
The chattering notes of happy birds, which fly 
From branch to branch of the green foliage, 
And warble forth their hymns of praise to Him 
Who feeds them when they cry. Nouglit else is heard 
Except the rustling breeze, which wafts periumes, 
Sweet-scented odors through the vale, and brings 

A crateful fragrance from the neighboring flowers, 
And thus imparts a charm to all around. 
The blooming flowers seem doubly beamiful ; 
The rugged peaks a seeming comeliness 

Put on, which heretofore no beauty wore 

The woodbine wreath around its master-stick, 
Points out a charm whieh ne’er before was there 
The cottage in the dale; the gushing tount; 
The cooling stream that ripples near the door; 
Each full of loveliness, unrivaled by 
The beauties of the “Elysian Fields.” Beneath, 
Around, above, “tis all the same. But e’en 
When day is gone, and night, with dusky hue, 
Broods oe’r the earth, the same bright loveliness 
The same unrivaled beauty holds me still 
Whilst the moon, 


The stars that twinkle in the azure vault, 


In silent admiration. 


Unveil their lustre to the wondering eye 
In untold splendor. And the 
Of the spheres” revolving in their course, 


* music 


Vould e’en a’most be heard by mortal cars 
Allegheny, Jan. 17. 
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says, for all the world. He seems to have at- 
tained all the serenity and experience of man- 
hood and middle age, without !ozing a great deal 
of the vigor and vivacity of youth, 

Talk about the miseries of an Old Bachelor's 
life! I candidly believe that there is not a happier 


mortal on earth, that just Uncle David. I never 


heard him speak harmfully of any one, nor any 
crous mistake, while he rubs and rubs his hands 


one of him, save one, poor lone widow, who used 


| every artifice to “draw in the wanderings of his 
dearly; and as he groups with us around the| 


mind.” and “fix and sct” them upon her; but 
she signally failed. However, she was more 
lenient than I expected from a person in her si- 
tuation ; she only remarked, “ she always thought 


he was afool.” ‘l'o make you esteem and love 


| the company of Uncle David, it would only be 


‘sionally thrusting at us some of his keen, cutting, | 


necessary for you to be with him a short time. 
He isalways pleasant and cheerful; always ready 
to accommodate you; and will, at almost any 
time, sacrifice his own comfort to enhance yours. 


(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY. 


As faney’s « ye portrays them *“ wheeling in 


The void iinmense.” But whence the mystery ? 
Why is it so, that every blooming field, 

That every rugged peak, that warbling brooks, 
That sunny vales appear so beautiful? 

That the sweet caroling of birds afford 

Such pleasure? That the vastexpanse bedecked 
With silvery moon, and shining stars that twinkle 
Far in ether’s maze; which, though beheld 
A thousand times b 
No larger than the 


“Tn crowns of kings,” 


elore, Were shining points 
glittering diamond 

and yet admired less; 
That these with such surpassing beauty shine? 
“Tis dus. That now inevery blooming flower 
We trace the hand of Him who formed them so. 
In every mountain peak where sunbeams sport, 
We view the skill of that great Architect, 

Who reared these mighty ramparts, to defend 
Frem chilling blasts, or from the fervid heat 

Of summer’s sun. And through the winding way 
Of “ boldly dashing rivulets.” can look 
‘To Him who traced their winding course afar 
Through grassy meads and woodland vales. 


notes 


Whilst 


‘That feathered songsters chant, are hynins of praise 
To Him who tauglit them thus to sing. The light 
Reflected from the “full orb’d moon.” the bright 
Eifulgence of the sun; the lightning’s blaze ; ° 
The milder radiance of the distant stars, 

Are but reflections of that glorious light 


Which shines incessant from the throne of God. 














REMINISCENCE 


OF WESTERN 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





BY THE BUCKEYE BARD, 


Among the many difficulties which a life in’ 
the wilderness is beset, the most perplexing, pro- 
bably, to the early “settlers” of Western Penn- 
sylvania, was the uncertainty of the “titles” to 
many of the “polyhedrons” called farms, by 
which the face of the country is disfigured. | 

By a law of the Commonwealth, for the pro- | 
motion of the settlement of “ Western lands,” | 
any person building a cabin or dwelling-house | 
thereon, became the true and lawful possessor of | 


a certain number of acres, of any unoccupied 


land. 


concerning boundaries (which, as no public sur- 


This gave rise to many disputes, not only | 


| 


vey had then been made, or perhaps even thought | 
of, each “ settler” located to suit his own fancy 
or convenience; and which consequently often 
intersected each other), but as the building ofa 
small hut in the forest was but a trifling circum- 


stance, many of these “improvements” were 
abandoned in a short time for other situations, | 
which appeared to possess greater advantages, 
and other “ settlers” were suffered to take posses- 
sion of the forsaken land. 


Time passed on in this way, no one supposing | 
himselfa trespasser on the premises of his neigh- 


bor, although in some cases, perhaps, the same | 
site had been occupied and abandoned several! 
times. But as the population became more 
dense and land more difficult to obtain, it conse- 
quently became more valuable. 
now discovered that mere abandonment or evacu- 
ation of an “ improvement,” did not, in the words 
of the law, whatever might have been the spirit 
of it, cause loss of title; and then commenced a 
series of occurrences, which though now nearly 
subsided, has ever since exhibited the dominion 
which avarice can exercise over the human mind, 


Some Shylock 


ments, and appurtenances of some of our most 
worthy and enterprising citizens; and, in many 
instances, their unhallowed demands were an- 
swered with complete success. An ancestor of 
of the writer was compelled to purchase his 


‘lands of three different claimants before he was 


permitted to hold them unmolested. 

As was to be expected, this most unrighteous 
procedure was not to be practiced with impunity. 
The unjust ejectment of the rightful possessors 


of the soil, which many times happened, aroused 


the resentment of the “settlers,” and bickerings, 


| strife, and bloodshed, and, in one instance, death 


was the result. 

In consequence of these occurrences, the legis- 
lature created an agency, for the purpose of set- 
tling the disputes, and Mr. Enion Williams, of 
Philadelphia, was appointed agent. He estab- 
But 
though a gentleman of the strictest integrity, and 


lished himself at Brighton, Beaver county. 


| acting as the executive of law, intended in its en- 
| 4ctments to insure entire justice to all parties, his 


situation was soon found to be extremely unpopu- 


lar. Designing men of both parties, unwilling 
to await the decision of that justice which neither 
was willing to award to the other, by exciting 
the passions of the ignorant against the go- 
vernment, and Mr. Williams as the agent, soon 
rendered extremely hazardous any attempt to en- 
force the demands of law; and Mobocracy, which 
is only another term for “ popular opinion run 
mad,” seemed likely to become the law of the 
land. 


Mr. Williams had appointed an audience for 


_ the investigation of certain claims, to be held in 


when strengthened by the technicalities of law, | 
in a most painful light; and, at the same time, 


displays the utter impotence of legal power in 
the prevention of fraud and injustice, when not 
assist by the moral feeling of the people. Men 
having no other claim, than that their ancestors 
had built huts of small poles for convenience in 
hunting, which was the sole occupation, especial- 
ly in winter, were seen claiming the lands, tene- 


Greersburgh, now Darlington, in Beaver county, 
and the infuriated inhabitants at once determined 
that it should not take place, One person en- 
tered a blacksmith’s shop, in a village near the 
residence of the agent, and loaded his gun, de- 
claring that the ball should only come out to 
enter Williams’ head. 

In the midst of these warlike demonstrations, 
Mr. Williams thinking it unsafe to venture from 
home alone, prevailed upon Mr. Hamilton, and 
one other gentleman, whose name is not now re- 
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collected, to accompany him ; thinking that their | and in passing around it they had chanced to 


presence would prevent any violent assault on his | | |change positions. ‘The ambush seeing Williams 
person, and enable him to perform his duty with- | in the centre, at the place of observation, which 
out interruption. But an infuriated populace is; was much nearer to their covert than the other, 
not to be intimidated by the presence or opposition | fired,” as they supposed, upon him, and the re- 
of a few men, however respectable, when interest | sult has been told. 

appears to be endangered. A party of them con- | In consequence of the murder of Hamilton, the 
cealed themselves near the road along which he| intended investigation was postponed to a fatal 
was expected to pass. From this point they had | day, and Williams returned home with the re- 
made two openings to the road through the thick | mains of his unfortunate companion (a messenger 
underwood, by breaking down the tops of the ‘having been despatched previously, to bear the 


shrubbery: one of these was for the purpose of| painful intelligence to his bereaved family); but 





reconnoitering, and the other of “ firing ”’ on their | 
victim as he should pass on the road. 
Though the machinations of such miscreants 


often terminates fatally, it generally happens that | 
- the object of special hatred escapes uninjured—so 


in the present instance. 


immerged into the fatal wood, 


midway of the trail, the reports of their rifles were 


heard in quick succession,—Hamilton fell dead. | 
Williams instantly perceiving both the cause and|§ 


the design of the attack, put spurs to his horse, 


and escaped ; the remaining one alighted and per- | 


formed those offices of attention to his unfortunate 


friend, that the place and circumstances would | 


permit. 

As the company passed the first opening in the 
underwood, it is supposed that Hamilton was fore- | 
most in the trail, and Williams immediately fol- 
lowing him; but between that and the other 


The three friends, un- | 
conscious of the immediate danger awaiting them, 


and when about | 


\feeling insecure after such a demonstration of 


i deadly hostility, he left his residence in Brighton 


and removed to Beavertown. The night after his 
departure his elegant mansion was reduced to 
‘ashes; no doubt with the intention of destroying 
him and his family in the flames. 

The site is still pointed out to visitors by two 
beautiful Italian poplars, planted by him during 
| his residence there, and which have been suffered 
to remain a monument to persecuted integrity. 
Shortly after the destruction of his property, Mr. 
| Williams returned to Philadelphia and resigned 
|his commission. 
been filled. 


The vacancy has never since 


Several individuals were arrested on suspicion, 
but though their guilt seemed evident to every 
one, yet the proof not being deemed sufficiently 
| positive in the eye of the law, they were suffered 


to go unpunished until a Higher Power pronounce 
their sentence. 


opening, a tree had been uprooted near the path, ' 


NOTICES OF 


A ComMpLeTE DeEscRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL GAZETTEER 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 

The above is the title of a new work by Daniel Haskel, 
A.M., late University of Vermont; and 
J. Calvin Smith, Geographer, author of a new map of the 
United States, &c. Published by Sherman & Smith, New 
York. It contains a particular cescription of the States, 
‘Territories, Counties, Districts, Cities, Towns 
and Villages, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and Rail- 
roads, with an Abstract of the Census of 1840, exhibiting a 
complete view of the 


President of the 


Parishes. 


Agricultural, Commercial, Manufac- 
turing and Literary condition and resources of the country. 
I1 contains 752 pages quarto, got up ina superior style, and 
should have a place in every well selected | brary. Mr. 
Hamilton Miles is the agent for Western Pennsylvania. 


NE 


W WORKS, ETC. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


A few evenings since we had the pleasure of attending 
the Anniversary of the FRANKLIN InstituTE. The perfor- 
mances of the young men were very creditable 


both to 
themselves aud their association. 


The Essay on the Life 
and Character of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, by 
Youne, LITERARY DRAYMAN,” 
larly pleased with. 


SAMUEL 
we were particu- 
The following are extracts from the 
Our readers can judge for themselves. 


alias “ 
essay. 


“The sparkling effusions of the poct, whose 
youthful mind in its early associations inclined to 
share of the ambrosial feast, or wander amid the 
celestial groves of fabled Parnassus ; 








or partake of 
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transcendent glories, not in this sordid and un- 
charitable world, but in a sphere far more beauti- 
ful and captivating, beyond which the most vivid 
and creative imagination is lost—is lost to sus- 
ceptibility ; are swept ruthlessly into the drear| 
abyss of oblivion : that heart of purity, which erst 
so brightly in its tenement inurned, predestinated |" 
a prouder reception for its possessor; and that} 
bosom which so often heaved with deepest per-| 
ceptions of pleasurable exultation, as the rich | 
scintillations of a deep and powerful mind bound:| 
ed upon the virgin sheet, revivifying the drooping | 
spirits of the being, are now hushed into stillness. | 
That manifestation of energy which clevated the 


’ 


} 
soul, that ennobling sense of true genius characte- | 
rising its perfections, are now guiding the pure | 
spirit through the labyrinths of the gloomy pas-| 
sage of the valley of death.” 


In another passage, speaking of Franklin, he says— 

«‘ His sound judgment preserved him from many 
of those perplexing errors which weaker minds 
would have fallen victims to. 
centrated a benignity repulsive to the insinuating | 
wiles of dishonesty—and he lived triumphantly 
his time on earth—his fame and name untarnish- 
ed as to moral reprehensibility in the pursuit of 
business. As the representative of the American | 
Government in foreign lands and at foreign courts, 
where he was hourly surrounded with all the 
splendid luxury and ostentation which wealth 
and the most unbounded influence may command, 
where everything that encountered his gaze was 
surpassingly grand and strikingly imposing, and 
rivalling in contrast the humble homes of the 
sons of Columbia; still his spirit, unawed by 
the gorgeous display of a kingdom’s vanity and a 
nation’s pride, he retained his customary suavity, 
illustrative of his 


distant brethren, convincing | 


. . . . . . | 
those with whom the duties of his office led him| 
into contact, thet 


‘In the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 
there existed that equality, elevating the poorest 


to a station in national affairs with the rich.” 
* A NEw AND ELEGANT Map or 


AMERICA. 


York.” 


; Untrep States oF 
and New 


THE 


Published by Sheuntn Smith, 


This beautiful Map is got up ina superior style, engraved | 
on steel; projected on a scale of about twenty-four m i 


fo the inch; size about six feet by seven; showing accu- 


tately and minutely the boundaries of States, Counties and 
Townships ; 
Railroads, Stage and Post Roads; the position of Cities, | 
Towns and Villages, Lakes. 


Mountains, &c. ; 


the canes of Rivers and Streams, Canals, 
the Meridian | 
, 


description. 


In him was con-! « 


| botiom, for * swectened words ” 


H for “ 
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and Township Lines of the United States’ Surveys; the 


various Internal Improvements, with such other informa- 
tion as is usually delineated on maps of the most finished 
The whole compiled from the United States? 
surveys, the surveys of the several States, and other most 
authentic sources. By J.Calvin Smith,Georgapher Mr. 

Hamilton Miles is the traveling Agent fot Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A letter from *CLovp Hit.” came to hand too late for 
an insertion in the present number. It shall appear in our 
| next. 


We have a number of ereditable communications on 


i hand, which cannot appear until the authors give us their 
t 5 
| real names. 


..M.R., 
Will the Translator be pleased td 


The Tratislation by ¢ from the German of Schiller, 
is under consideration. 


favor us with a call? 


ERRATA. 
In the first few page 


37 


| 


mistakes are 


‘sof the present number, several 
Iir the 
from the top; 


found that escaped the proof-reader. 


notice of the Allegheny Arsenal, sixth line 


for “ordinance” read “ordnance.” In the poetry at the 
jhead of “The Chase,” third line from the bottom, for 

and spectres of Cain,” read “the spettres of Cain.’ 
Page 93, sixth line from the bottom, second column, for 
“five” read “few.” Page 102, first column, twelfih line, 
'for “excited” read “executed” Lastline, same column, 
for atin t 4 read * grass.” Iast line, second column, 
same page, should re ad, “to spring from them, but finding 


it 
it 


impossible.” Page 


103, first ¢ from the 
sweet-toned words.” 
Theregre- several others, which the reader will readily see 
are typographical errors 

“In the Scen 
fourth line from the 


* barred.” 


olumn, tenth line 


read * 


es witch the Sun 


beholds,” 
for “ 


lr line, 


twenty 


top, first ¢oluinn, horrid” read 


Second column, eight from the bottom, 


hottest” read * latest.” 

The following beautiful Inscription from the pen of 
| Willian Wordsworth. is placed in the church of Crossth 
waite, near Keswick, upon a rural tablet, tothe memory of 
i the late poet South *y. 

“Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps 

Ye lakes wherein the Spiritof Water sleeps, 

Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 

The Poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you 

His eyes have closed; and ye, loved books, no more 

Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 


To works that ne’er shall forteit their renown, 
Adding immortal labors of his o-vn: 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 
For the state’s guidance, or the church’s weal ; 
Or fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
Informed his pen or wisdom of the heart, 
Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
11 mankind 
Large were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings find a holier nest 

His joys, his griefs have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; 


By reverence for the rights of ¢ 


but he to Heaven has vowed 
and calmed by Christian faith 
soul the fear of change and death.” 


Through a long life, 
In his pure 
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(PROSPECTUS TO THE FOURTH VOLUM 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR AYE AR! 
THE WESTERN LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
(HERETOFORE THE WESTERN LITERARY CASKET.) 
Tur very flattering success which has attended the publication of this work, has induced 
roprietor to issue it in a still more improved style. 
An originalembellishment will accompany each number in future. And, that the 


entirely comport with its title and be Meidtiy-n western im its charact 
’ 


work 
the embellishments® w: 
composed of a series of Innustrations or WESTERN Spevarr, | 


With the additional interest given the work If this wav: { ther with the resular ? 


tO 


appear 


ry ielpg ff ha he F thn 1 T) y riferg nd H 
of articles from the pens of the principal writers 9f talent in th that it 
ha ¢ 


umns may not only be found inter sting but t highly instructiv 
- ul ve 
Each number will contain at least twenty Pay ur pages, prin 
é 3, ri Li | turte 
pressly procured. ; 7 
rm a! “ | > TTT J "a1 . . 
THE COMPENTS .as heretofore wil! consist entirely in origin 
Essays, Poetry, Sketches, &e. 
’ 
TERMS ONE Dotta Ra year in adv: nce; oT to ¢ LT BS, 


<. . ae TES be sent fi 
YY THIRTEEN copies for uf 


The money remitted by 


OMYPI ising T 


* work 


} 


efit will be recollected wo postage need bi paid on 
by fia 


li Lie re 


the Postmaster enclose the amount and frank the letter 
(cf Postmasters generally are requested to act a 


as agents. 


"ATTERSON, 
4.) 
: : + iltsbure , 
LOCAL AGENTS. ete. 
J. Barz, Cadiz,O. J. A. Bausn, St. Aucustine, F) orida. “AV Mo Once 0 ; 
A. Hgap, Charloston, 8:C.«. C. B. Bann NS tetra Dalahe elcd 
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